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* Harper's Youne Peorre, like good wine, needs no bush. It is re- 
plete with the Gaintics children like best, and yet of the sort that never 
disagrees. It grows better and better.”"—New York Herald. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN Innusrraren Weekty ror Boys anp GIRLS, 


Wirth number 4 57, published Tuesday, Indy 31st, begins a new s8e- 

rial story, entitled 
UNCLE PETER’S TRUST. 

It is written by Mr. Grorce B. Perry, and abounds in the thrilling 
incidents so caplivating to young readers, In ita waif of the xed, 
resened from a wreck by fishermen of the Cornish coast, is by a series 
of natural events carried to India, where he participates tn the stir- 
ring events of the terrible mutiny . 

Mars. Linuir’s serial, Uhe Household of Glen Holin,” reaches its 
point of xupreme interest with the carrent instalment. : 

Chapter 1H. of Kink Mi snok’s * Camp Life among the Semi- 
noles” contarus a ¢ apital bear sory. 

The entire 


and wholesome cmformation 


nninber ex replete with absorbing interest, hearty fun, 
/i procured axa sample copu af will 


} } } . ORS +e 
certainty mtroduce a long (tne Of Melcome SUCCESSOTS, 


Harper's YouNG Proriy, $200 per YEAR. 
A specinien copy of Harper's YounG Pror.x will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE ELECTION, 
fF\HE change in the present significance of parties 
is illustrated in many ways, but nothing would 
more astonish an old Republican like LINCOLN or 
SEWARD or SUMNER than to be told that in 1888 a 
man is not a Republican who would not repeal the 
internal tax upon whiskey rather.than reduce the 
duty of eighty-two per cent. upon starch; and that 
for a Republican to hold with GARFIELD that protec- 
tion is not an end but a means, is to be a renegade, a 
traitor, anda Sunday-school politician. The Chicago 
Tribune, which advocates tariff reform and opposes 
free whiskey, supports the Republican nominations 
but repudiates the Republican platform. To repudiate 
the platform, however, is practically to bolt, which 
the Chicago Tribune declares that it will not do. 
The Philadelphia Telegraph, as we understand it, 
holds that virtually this is an impossible position, 
and that, as this year the Republican party has made 
itself an extreme protection party, no journal which 
advocates tariff reform can be for this campaign a 
Republican paper. The Telegraph objects to the 
course of former Republicans who, while voting 
against protection, decline to call themselves Demo- 
crats, and seems to hold that the party has finally de- 
cided that Republicanism is now simply a policy of 
extreme protection for the sake of protection, as set 
forth in the Chicago platform, and that everybody 
who is not such a protectionist ought at once to re- 
linquish all claim to the Republican name. If the 
position of the Telegraph be conceded, and Republi- 
canism henceforth means only extreme protection, 
an enormous surplus, and a distribution of public 
money, its conclusion is fair. But there are many 
independent Republicans of ‘84 and others of 88 who 
feel with ex-Mayor Low that their separation from 
the party may not be final, because the older protec- 
tive policy and view may be resumed. The Telegraph 
apparently holds the platform of 1888 to be an immu- 
table manifesto, but it is not clear by any means that 
the Republican Senate may not propose a scheme 
which will be very different from the Chicago plat- 
form. Mr. Low certainly hopes hereafter to act with 
the Republican party, and the great multitude of in- 
dependents of 1884 would undoubtedly support Mr. 
WARNER MILLER, for instance, for the Governorship 
of New York in opposition to Governor HILL. They 
are not Democrats now, as they were not in 1884, or 
in 1885 when they supported Mr. DAVENPORT. They 
feel that the political situation is temporary and un- 
settled, of which there is no more striking proof than 
the difference in the Republican platforms of ’84 and 
*88 upon the subject of the tariff—a change which has 
practically suspended for the present the party rela- 
tions of Republicans like Mr. MEDILL, Mr. Low, the 
Rev. Doctors CUYLER’and STORRS, with many others. 
The same uncertainty is shown by the differing 
course of sincere civil service reformers. Many of 
them strenuously oppose the election of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, and many cannot see such a prospect of reform 
in Republican success as to justify them in support- 
ing the maintenance of unnecessary and extortionate 
tariff taxation. In this situation honest men may 
honestly differ while they anticipate a readjustment 
of party relations, and in the mean time they will 
not be much troubled by the name that they may 
or may not bear, nor by any impeachment of their 
motives or accusations of inconsistency. The pur- 
pose for which the Republican party was organized 
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has been accomplished, and it is trying to adjust it- 
self to other purposes and policies. When it is evi- 
dent that it is really nothing but an association to 
maintain an extravagant tariff, and that principle in 
politics is really regarded as a supersensitive con- 
scientiousness, no Republican like those whom we 
have mentioned will expect to act with it again. 
The question which the election of this year submits 
to the country is not a question of protection and 
free-trade, but of the degree of protection. One plat- 
form declares distinctly that, rather than diminish 
the surplus by moderating the tariff, the national tax 
on whiskey should be repealed. The other platform 
proposes to cheapen the necessaries of life, to stimu- 
late industry, and to extend trade by freeing the raw 
materials of manufacture. It assumes that the pros- 
perity of the country is not due to high taxes in the 
form of an immoderate tariff, but to the superior 
skill, enterprise, thrift, and energy of the people. 
By freeing lumber it cheapens houses for the, farm- 
ers. By freeing salt it supplies cheaply a universal 
necessity, and disturbs a grasping monopoly. By 
freeing wool it cheapens clothes for everybody. Six 
hundred million pounds of wool are required to 
make our clothes in this country, and we do not 
raise half that quantity. More than $44,000,000 
worth of woollen goods are imported annually, at an 
average duty of 58 per cent. Free import of wool 
would permit the manufacture of these goods in this 
country so cheaply that the import would cease. 
The demand for labor would increase enormously, 
with consequent increase of wages and extension of 
trade, with cheaper clothing and carpets. 

The advantage of the foreign woollen manufacturer 
over the American was clearly and strongly stated 
three years ago by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers to be due to the fact that the foreigner 
obtained his raw material free, and the Association 
decried the high duty as one of the great difficulties 
with which the American manufacturer has to con- 
tend, and declared that in order to compete success- 
fully in the markets of the world he must be able to 
select part of his raw material from the world’s sup- 


ply. Mr. ARTHUR T. LYMAN, a Republican woollen ' 


manufacturer, publicly states that, in his opinion, the 

Republican protectionists members of Congress from 

New England have practically done more harm to 

the protected industries of Massachusetts than the 

Democratic members of the Committee of Ways and 

Means. Free raw material, he says, has been con- 

sidered in New England as an element in protection 

almost as essential as the duty on the manufactured 

article. As a protectionist and a Republican from 

the beginning, he greatly regrets that the party has 
taken a position which he considers hostile in its 
practical effects to the protected industries of Massa- 
chusetts. Woollen manufacturers and protectionists 
cannot be supposed to be free-traders. Mr. LYMAN, 

like Mr.. Low, may be denounced.as a supersensitively 
conscientious Sunday-school politician, and a traitor 
to the Republican party. But such childish spleen 
will be of no avail. As practical business men they 
understand the question quite as well as politicians 
in or out of Congress, and they are not alarmed by a 
cry that a tariff of 47 per cent. is protection and a 
tariff of 40 per cent. free-trade. The willingness of 
such men publicly to repudiate the platform of the 
party is very significant of the large and intelligent 
body of citizens who, like them, moderate protection- 
ists and Republican by tradition, do not propose to be 
dragged into the support of a policy which they hold 
to be injurious to the public welfare merely because 
it is called Republican. They hold, as Republicans, 
to a moderate and not to an immoderate tariff, and 
they believe that that is the question which the coun- 
try is now called to decide. 


THE EXTRA SESSION IN NEW YORK.. 


THE recent brief extra session of the New York 
Legislature, the messages of the Democratic Govern- 
or, and the action of the Republican majority, are a 
very pretty illustration of what is called politics. It 
was not statesmanship on either side. It, was not 
well-considered action upon sound principles for the 
public benefit. It was a simple contest of wits to se- 
cure votes, and it was a contest in which the Govern- 
or was worsted. He recommended proper provision 
for prison labor, apparently supposing that the Legis- 
lature would continue the State account system. He 
suggested a relaxation of the conspiracy laws to pro- 
pitiate what is unjustly called the labor vote, for the 
great body of American citizens, not a few associa- 
tions, constitute the labor vote. He proposed a re- 
organization of the Aqueduct Commission in view of 
the revelations of monstrous abuse made by the in- 
vestigating committee, and he also recommended 
legislation in regard to the census and to a Constitu- 
tional Convention. In all these recommendations it 





is impossible not to suppose that the Governor had an 
eye single to his own political prospects. But the 
action taken by the Legislature deprived him of the 
advantages upon which he probably counted. That 
action, however, was not worthy of a body of intelli- 
gent legislators, and if, as is stated, Mr. WARNER MIL- 
LER advised them not to change the whole prison la- 
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bor system without deliberate consideration, he shares 
with the Republican Mr. CrosBy and the Democratic 
Mr. CHURCH the credit of greater wisdom than that 
of the party leaders of the Legislature. 

If the extreme importance of a wise prison system 
required any further demonstration whatever, it was 
furnished during the brief extra session by the de- 
bates of the National Prison Reform Association in 
Boston, to which we refer elsewhere. That was a 
meeting of students and experts in the science of 
prison management, whose object was the public ben- 
efit in the care and employment of criminals, and not 
votes for party candidates. The Legislature, how- 
ever, pushes through without debate, and with the 
expressed contempt of many who voted: for it, a 
bill intended to satisfy those who insist that prison 
labor shall not be allowed to compete with outside 
labor. The bill prohibits machinery and contract la- 
bor in the prisons, requires the manufacture only of 
articles used in public institutions, and forbids the 
purchase of any such articles unless they cannot be 
supplied when needed. The price of such articles to 
the institutions is to be determined by an ex officio 
board, and the sum of $250,000 is appropriated to buy 
the necessary material for such manufactures. This 
hasty action reverses without thought the present 
policy of the State, and does not provide for the sale 
of the machinery, which has cost the State nearly 
half a million of dollars. It makes no provision for 
contracts already concluded for prison manufactures. 
It devolves the expense of the prisons in great part 
upon the tax-payers, and leaves the convicts largely 
in idleness. The Republicans, who are responsible 
for the bill, might have heeded the suggestion of 
General Harrison, made while the Legislature was 
hurrying the bill through, that the management 
of charitable and, presumptively, penal institutions 
should be sacred from politics. 

Unfortunately the question of prisons is generally 
treated from the party point of view. The object is 
not to ascertain and adopt the best prison system, but 
to win votes for the party. That is one of the dan- 
gerous abuses and perversions of government by par- 
ty. The theory of party government contemplates 
organization to promote measures for the public ad- 
vantage. The practice is very apt to subordinate the 
public advantage to ignorant and selfish demands, in 
order to strengthen the party. Undoubtedly the Re- 
publican action in this instance is quite as good as 
the Democratic action would have been. But in both 
cases the object was the same. There was on both 
sides a disregard of the public interest in the endea- 
vor to secure votes. The repeal of the Aqueduct 
Commission Bill, of which Mr. HAMILTON FIsH, Jun., 
has frankly told the nefarious story, was a most com- 
mendable act. The evidence before the committee 
of investigation has already revealed the corrupt job- 
bery which was anticipated if the work should fall 
into the hands of mere politicians, as it did. The 
new organization, consisting of the Mayor, Comptrol- 
ler, the Commissioner of Public Works, and four cit- 
izens, two from each party, to be appointed by the 
Mayor, promises as good a body for the purpose as 
could be expected. The Governor promptly signed 
the bill as providing what he had recommended, and 
which, because he recommended it, his friends sup- 
ported. He has plainly lost the game. The prison 
labor system has been hastily overthrown without a 
proper substitute, the obnoxious Aqueduct Commis- 
sion Bill has been repealed, and the Governor has 
been exposed at the moment when the Anarchist plot 
appears again at Chicago as practically reeommend- 
ing that conspiracy be made easier. New York is a 
great State. Its Governorship is a great office, and 
no very small man can be placed in it for three years 
without revealing his size. 





THE CONFIRMATION OF THE CHIEF-JUSTICE. 

Mr. FULLER was confirmed as Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States by a vote of forty- 
one to twenty. There were ten Republican Senators 
who voted for him, including both Senators from I1- 
linois and both from Maine. Senator EDMUNDS was 
his chief opponent, and according to the report of his 
speech in the secret session, the ground of his oppo- 
sition was that Mr. FULLER is a Democrat, and no 
Democrat, if loyal to his party, can possibly interpret 
the Constitution ‘‘in the light that has been thrown 
upon it by loyal men for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury.” If this statement be an accurate account of 
Mr. EDMUNDS's view, it would follow that he regards 
the Democratic party not as a legitimate opposition, 
but as a revolutionary faction. The events of the 
last twenty-five years are generally held to have set- 
tled the fundamental principles of the Constitution 
as a bond of national union, and to have been accept- 
ed as such a settlement by the Democratic party. 
By common consent the war finally adjusted certain 
differences of view so radical and vital that no other 
decision than that of war was possible, and incor- 
porated the adjustment in the Constitution. If Sena- 
tor EpMUNps has shown that the general understand- 
ing is incorrect, that the differences still exist, and 
that they may again involve the country in an armed 
conflict, it is certainly most desirable that his @emon- 
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stration of so unsuspected a situation should not be 
lost in a secret session. 

The circumstances of the confirmation of the Chief- 
Justice show once more, and in the most signal man- 
ner, the folly of the secret session. The President 
nominated for the most important office in his gift a 
gentleman not generally known tothe country. The 
immediate and unanimous testimony from the State 
and city in which he lived, however, was in the high- 
est degree favorable. But party spirit, on the eve of 
a Presidential election, sought every means to discred- 
it him. His whole personal, professional, and politi- 
cal career was searched with electric lights. Months 
were devoted to the scrutiny, but even party spirit 
could find nothing substantial enough on which to 
base a rejection of the nomination, and it was grudg- 
ingly reported to the Senate without a reeommenda- 
tion. The character of the office is such that for 
every reason there should be no concealment what- 
ever of any kind of qualification. If public men of 
high character and great experience hold that the 
candidate is unfitted for the place, the reasons of such 
an opinion are of the utmost public importance. No 
man should desire or should be allowed to influence 
so important a decision by a secret whisper. If he 
have any good reason to urge, it should be stated to 
the country, not to.a secret conclave. This feéling is 
so general and so profound that upon all really im- 
portant action of the kind both the arguments and 
the votes of the secret session are instantly made pub- 
lic. But they are not officially reported. They are 
not authentic, and are merely the verbal reports of 
Senators or their employés, or of concealed reporters. 

This has now become the general practice. The 
action of the executive session is more or less in- 
correctly reported, while it is evident that upon the 
-most essential questions the greatest accuracy of in- 
formation would be of the greatest public advantage. 
What are the reasons for holding that a Democrat 
cannot possibly be loyal to his party, which is Mr. 
EpMUNDs’s reported assertion, if he interprets the 
Constitution as loyal men have interpreted it for a 
quarter of a century? In other words, upon what 
grounds does the Senator allege the party of admin- 
istration to be composed of disloyal citizens? Per- 
haps he did not say so. But that is what a friendly 
report represents him to have said, and the country 
has a right to know why one of the most eminent of 
Senators holds that the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court, if loyal to his party, is disloyal to the Consti- 
tution. This knowledge, however, is withheld by the 
absurd practice of a secret session. 





THE TREATY POWER. 


SENATOR CHANDLER'S resolution that the President 
had no right to commission Mr. ANGELL and Mr. 
PUTNAM to negotiate a fisheries treaty with Great 
Britain evidently disregards one of the most familiar 
provisions of the Constitution, which, in defining the 
authority of the President, says, ‘‘He shall have 
power by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” The power is as clear as 
that of nominating ambassadors and other public 
ministers and consuls. If the Senate should disap- 
prove of a treaty which the President may make, it 
may refuse to ratify it. But the assumption that the 
Executive must receive from the Senate permission 
to negotiate a treaty is untenable. The ‘‘ courtesy 
of the Senate,” which has sought to paralyze the con- 
stitutional power of nomination to office, may attempt 
to grasp the initiative of treaty negotiation, but it 
will hardly succeed. The President has usually, un- 
der the Constitution, taken the first step in such ne- 
gotiation, and he will doubtless continue to do so. 
His method of proceeding in the matter is not re- 
stricted, and we observe the statement that of 483 
commissions issued for negotiations with foreign 
powers, 438 have been issued without action of the 
Senate. 

The assumption that the question of the fisheries 
is beyond treaty negotiation clearly disregards his- 
tory. It has been especially a subject of negotiation. 
The whole fisheries debate turns largely upon the 
treaty of 1818. The four purposes for which alone 
our fishing vessels can enter Canadian ports were de- 
fined by that treaty. - The objection urged against it 
is not that it was a treaty upon a subject not adjust- 
able by a treaty, but that the Convention was unfair. 
Our most distinguished Secretaries of State, JOHN 
Quincy ADAMS, CALHOUN, WEBSTER, Marcy, SEw- 
ARD, FisH, EvartTs, have all engaged in negotiations 
‘upon the subject. Upon any question of difference 
with another government, whenever the President 
shall have negotiated a treaty and submitted it to the 
Senate, the Senate may ratify, or reject, or refuse to 
take action. But how does it propose to coerce the 


Executive in the exercise of his constitutional power? | 
How can it prevent the President, who has constitu- . 


tional power to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur, from negotiating a treaty 
to submit for their approval? The Senate may ex- 
press its view of constitutional authority, and the 
House can impeach the President. But the Senate 
has no power to enforce its view of the Executive 
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prerogative, as it discovered when it demanded cer- 
tain documents concerning nominations, which the 
Executive declined to furnish. 

The Epoch points out the ineffectiveness of Mr. 
Hoar’s position that the rule for fishing vessels, 
whatever it is, must apply to both parties, and that if 
our fishing vessels with their cargoes can only enter’ 
Canadian ports for the four purposes mentioned in 
the treaty of 1818, then Canadian vessels shall enter 
ours only for the same purposes. The trouble is that 
Canadian fishing vessels do not need to enter our 
ports for those purposes, because the fisheries are 
upon their coasts, and not largely upon ours. What 
we want is access to the fishing-grounds under all the 
advantages enjoyed by Canadians, and for that privi- 
lege we must pay in some manner. Here, if ever, is 
a subject for negotiation, which is merely the consid- 
eration of a reasonable concession for the enjoyment 
of a privilege. This is what Mr. ANGELL and Mr. 
PuTNAM aimed at in assenting to the treaty. It is 
apparently the intention of the Senate to reject it. 
But it cannot reject the Executive power of negotia- 
tion, and until very foolish counsels prevail in the 
government, whatever the fate of this treaty, a settle- 
ment of the question will still be peaceably sought— 
that is to say, sought by negotiation. 





THE COMMITTEE UPON IMMIGRATION, 


THE duty of the Congressidnal Committee upon Immi- 
gration, of which Mr. Forp is chairman, is of the utmost 
importance. It is high time that the extent, the. charac- 
ter, and the effect of the immense flood of aliens which is 
constantly pouring into this country were generally known, 
and the committee, as we understand, proposes not only to 
ascertain the facts at the great ports of entry, but to make 
inquiries of our consuls at the chief shipping ports in 
Europe, so that the whole subject may be exposed. Inini- 
gration is no longer what may be called a natural move- 
ment. It is a trade artificially stimulated. Agencies are 
established to sweep out of Europe and into America the 
most undesirable part of the foreign populations. 

This is done largely by those who have no interest in 
this country except that of money-making. The whole 
immigration is not a voluntary movement. It is in great 
part a speculation at the vital expense of this country. 
The statistics of crime, disorder, and ignorance are very 
significant, and the most serious menaces of fundamental 
social stability proceed from those who are in no sense 
American, who-compreliend neither our language, our gov- 
ernment, nor the spirit of our institutions. It is not dis- 
tinctively the intelligence, the industry, the thrift, the vir- 
tue of older countries. which stream to our shores, but 
rather the refuse, the dregs, the shiftless, ignorant, danger- 
ous elements of population, against which the natural right 
of self-preservation instinctively asserts itself. 

The United States welcome heartily those who are at- 
tracted by the generous opportunities of the country, and 
who bring with them character, ability, and loyalty to our 
institutions. They do not welcome those whose coming is 
a peril to everything that makes America free, prosperous, 
and happy. The great heritage of liberty, of an intelli- 
gent, self-governing community, which we have received, 
we must maintain. That our ancestors were immigrants 
is undeniable. But they brought the qualities which have 
developed the country into what we see. Men of like pur- 
poses and qualities are always welcome. But we ought to 
take every reasonable means to secure the perpetuity of 
this country not as the receptacle of all the vicious, igno- 
rant, degraded, and anarchical elements of the European 
world, but as the home of enlightened and orderly citizen- 
ship, which is the sole guarantee of the permanence of 
American liberty, and of the welfare of the individual 
American. If Mr. Forp’s committee shall aid in the solu- 
tion of this problem it will render a very great public 
service. 





EXPERTS UPON PRISON LABOR. 


WE speak elsewhere of the prison-labor legislation of 
the extra session in New York. While the hasty over- 
throw of the present system in the State was accomplish- 
ed at Albany, Mr. FELTON, Superintendent of the Chicago 
House of Correction, was discussing in Boston, at the Con- 
ference of the National Prison Reform Association, the sub- 
ject of convict labor with the intelligence of an expert and 
an authority. He said that if hostile legislation to prison 
labor continues, every prisoner in the country will soon be 
idle. The power of labor agitators and politicians he held 
to be great, and public officers, whether elected or appoint- 
ed, are disposed to seek their favor, and even labor bureaus 
are inclined to fawn upon them. ; 

Nevertheless, Mr. FELTON is of opinion that labor must 
be a chief influence in the reformation of prisoners; and 
Mr. Brockway, of the New York State Reformatory at El- 
mira, said that in no country is convict labor more than a 
small part of one per cent. of free labor, and in this country 
one-fifth of one per cent. represents the value of the com- 
petition of prison products. Inevitably, if prisoners are 
to work at all, the product of their labor will compete with 
that of all otherlabor. The YaTxs bill], passed by the New 
York Legislature, establishes competition. with all labor 
which produces articles used in public institutions. The 
board to determine the price to be charged for prison 
products must be governed by the ruling price in the mar- 
ket. The bill is an attempt to propitiate a supposed vote, 
not a measure to benetit the prisoners or the public. 

Mr. BROCKWAY proposed that after the election in ‘the 
autumn a conference shonld be called, representing all the 
States if possible, to consider the prison-labor question, and 
to aid the organization of such labor by means of legisla- 


tion. For this purpose he suggested that the executive 


committee of the National Prison Reform Association should 
confer with the Governors of the States. This resolution 
was adopted unanimously, and also a resolution offered by 
Tzofessor WAYLAND, of New Haven, in these words: 
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“That, in the judgment of this association, productive prison 
labor is an indispensable factor in the work of prison reform, and 
that any scheme that has a tendency, direct or indirect, to permit 
or promote the idleness or unproductive labor of prisoners will 
inflict irreparable injury upon the prisoner, the working-man, and 
the State.” 

Such a conference will enable legislators in every State 
to know what system of labor, in the judgment of those 
best qualified to judge, the interest of prisoners requires, 
and that interest is also the interest of the public. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE UPON THE 
REFORM REPORT. 


THE President’s message transmitting to Congress the 
fourth report of the Civil Service Commission is mainly 
devoted to a summary of statistics and a statement 6f 
changes in the rules and extension of the range of the re- 
form. He mentions the correction of ingenious abuses to 
outwit the law, such as appointments to unclassified places 
as laborers, watchmen, and messengers, and the immediate 
detail of such persons to clerical work. Such palpable 
evasion of the purpose of the law should have been em- 
phatically rebuked by the Executive. The rules have been’ 
strengthened by an express prohibition of such transfers 
hereafter. 

The message treats chiefly of the operation of the reform 
law, which applies to about fifteen thousand places, none 
of which are within the appointment of the President. He 
is brought into connection with the classified service only 
through the superior officers whom he nominates. The 
only way in which the President can secure an honest en- 
forcement of the law is by noniinating superior officers who 
are sincere friends of reform, like Postmaster PEARSON. 
The chief disappointment with the course of the Adminis- 
tration has lain not in its neglect of the letter of the law, 
but in its large disregard of its spirit. ‘This has been ob- 
served with regret in every part of the country. 

The course of the Administration has shown that, even 
with strong Executive convictions, neither consistency nor 
completeness of action upon the subject is to be expected 
until the reform is a cardinal issue in the election. The 
Pemocratic House has refused a proper and adequate sup- 
port to the Commission, as a Republican Congress cut down 
the small appropriation asked by a Republican President. 
Happily “the firm, practical, and sensible foundation upon 
which this reform now rests” is an intelligent and rapidly 
extending public opinion, and to that the politicians will 
be compelled to conform. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. James R. Oscoop has lately been elected to membership in 
the London Reform Club, a distinction that hitherto has been ac- 
corded to but three or four Americans at most. It is an honor 
which has been much sought after. Many Américans have enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Reform Club, some for the period of a month, 
and some even for a year. Both of these compliments were paid 
to Mr. Oscoop before by vote of the club he was invited into 
full membership. Henry James is one of the Americans similar- 
ly honored, and Gsorer H. Boueuton another. 

—Appison Cammack, Wall Street’s famous bear operator, began 
life as an office boy in New Orleans at three dollars a week. 

—President CLeveLann’s love of rod and reel is known of al! 
men, and now campaign biographers bring out the fact that Gen- 
eral Harrison is president of an Indiana fishing club. 

—Twenty-four young women have graduated as lawyers in Mich- 
igan this summer. 

—It is promised that Anna Dickinson will be heard from on 
the stump during the present political campaign. 

—Governor ALGER, of Michigan, whose name was lately so con- 
spicuous in political circles, studied law while working on a farm 
at five dollars a week. 

—Bismarck’s doctor has just ordered him upon a diet far more 
frugal than that mortal great man enjoys. The doctor told the 
statesman that he must obey or die, whereat the prince remarked, 
“Tl try obeying for a little while anyway.” 

—Wells County, Indiana, has the “ Mrs. Carrie Harrison Cam- 
paign League.” ; 

—When brilliant Emory Srorrs died in Chicago three or four 
years ago he left his wife penniless. Now she dies, and her es- 
tate is valued at over $50,000, which would seem to show that the 
men have not just yet got a corner on business ability. 

—Just before the Emperor Frxprrick died a coinage of gold 
was begun at Germany’s royal mint, but only a small nuinber of 
coins was struck off before the king died, when the coinage 
stopped. The coins bring fancy prices. 

—Cart Scuurz calls his trip to Europe a vacation. He has 
been working hard every day. He is a familiar figure in German 
libraries, where it is said he has come upon material bearing on 
the history of the Rebellion. 

—The Pope has received thirty thousand pairs of slippers as 
gifts from the faithful during the past two years. 

—The money that Mr. GLapstonE received for his recent notable 
theological papers he has given to a poor church near London. 

—lIt was the Rev. James Freeman, grandfather of James Free- 
MAN CLarRKE, who, as pastor of the historic King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton, remodelled his church’s liturgy by striking “ obey” out of the 
marriage service. It has never been used in the church since, Dr. 
Crarke following his eminent grandfather’s example closely. 

—The family reunion idea has had a boom in the last few years. 
Twoscore of the descendants of Resgcca Nourse, the pious witch 
of 1692, picnicked in her honor at Danvers, Massachusetts, a week 

oi 

AgO. 

—While Wall Street is worrying over the prospects of Jay 
GovLp’s dying, that interesting magnate luxuriates at his country 
home on the Hudson, spending several hours each day in person- 
ally supervising the culture of a hundred varieties of roses that 
he lately imported. 

—Antiquity is getting another inning in London. A sixteenth- 
century shield, all broken and battered, sold for 430 guineas the 
other day, and another small piece of armor a hundred years older 
brought 620 guineas at the public sale of Lord Lonpgessorovucu’s 
collection. 

—A bright red waistcoat with conspicuous white spots is one of 
the recent fads of attire affected by the Prince of Wales. 

—One of the touching stories that have got into print apropos 
of General Sueripan’s sickness relates that an old woman down in 
Virginia goes into her garden at sunset every night, and turning 
her face northward, prays for the brave Yankee soldier’s recovery. 
That old woman had a son in the war times who wore the Confed- 
erate gray, and to whom, dying from battle wounds, Pait SHERIDAN 
ministered tenderly, taking care that the rebel boy’s last messages 
should be faithfully carried to this mother, whose remembrauce is 
now so beautifully shown. 
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AUGUST 4, 1888. 


DETECTIVES RECOVERING STOLEN GOODS. 


TuouGH detectives are specially trained for their duties, they 
sometimes feel themselves a somewhat aggrieved class, and lay the 
blame on romance writers. Detectives can get to the bottom of 
a great many things. The public too often want them to accom- 
plish the impossible. The capability of a detective to find a needle 
in a hay-stack is in no way better than that of any ordinary per- 
son. But what detectives in a large city do have is an acquaint- 
-ance with the criminal classes. Through long habit they have 
retentive memories, and it is their business not to forget. Writers 
of detective stories indulge a great deal in the disguise business, 
and if they are to be credited, the transgressors, with those who 
are on their track, adopt an infinite variety of costumes. This. 
protean shape may be sometimes assumed by the detective, but 
not often by the thief or burglar. A member of the criminal class 
once “spotted” must be very clever, even when well disguised, to 
outwit these who are bent on finding him. There may be occa- 
sional rascals who, assuming certain réles as far as dressing the 
part, can act them, adapting their speech to the character; but 
such personages, fortunately for society, are rare. Generally a 
man “gives himself 
away” when he opens 
his mouth, for his 
speech differs from 
his dress. The two 
do not match. 

Mr. BoprisH shows 
detectives in a pawn- 
broker’s shop, The 
man who advances 
money at high rates 
of interest must keep 
books. If nota fence 
himself, he should be 
careful to question 
those who bring him 
goods to pawn as to 
their rights in the 
property pledged. 
Usually the pawn- 
_ broker is a careful 
and distrustful man, 
and though he may 

have taken the usual 
precautions, he too 
has called on_ his 
memory, and in his 
head has retained at 
least the appearance 
of those who “ spout- 
ed” a certain lot of 
silver-ware — spoons, 
forks, a salt-cellar, a 
mustard-pot. He may, 
if he pleases, tell the 
detectives that he has 
entirely forgotten the 
circumstances attend- 
ing the pledging of 
this lot, but the de- 
tectives will not be- 
lieve him. If he in- 
sists on pleading a 
poor memory, he will 
be rightly held in 
suspicion, and to be 
under police surveil- 
lance would be detri- 
‘mental to his busi- 
ness. The detectives 
have a right to be in- 
quisitorial. There has 
been a burglary, and 
a lot of silver has 
been made away with. 
The detectives exam- 
ine this lot, for they 
know the marks, or 
the initials, which had 
been engraved on the 
silver. If these marks 
have been oblitera- 
ted the detectives will 
have a perfect right 
to say to the pawn- 
broker,, This busi- 
ness of yours has a 
crooked look, and it 
will be our duty to 
report you at head- 
quarters.” The man 
of the pawn - shop 
when under the 
screws sometimes 
finds that his mem- 
ory is suddenly re- 
freshed, and he gives 
a minute description 
of the person who 
pledged the silver- 
ware. This, however, 
does not always lead 
to a clew, because 
thieves ‘are clever 
enough to employ a 
third party to trans- 
act their nefarious 
business. Silver stolen in a large city rarely returns to its right- 
ful owner, for the melting-pot stands in the way, In Russia some 
years ago a large amount of silver was stolen from an imperial 
palace. The silver was not only of value for its weight of metal, 
but was plate of the time of Catnerine. The police followed the 
plunder closely, but were not quite so fast as they should have 
been. As it was, the silver, converted into the chloride of silver, 
escaped their notice, for the Russian detective could not un- 
derstand how a mortar-like looking substance, without metallic 
appearance, was silver. During our war with Mexico the 

Mexicans are said to have saved a great deal of silver by means 

of this chemical change. As Mr. Boprisn has made the incident, 

the silver has beyond a doubt been stolen. The marks are there, 
the description of the party who pledged it follows closely the ideas 
of the detectives, and the property will be restored to its owner. 

This may happen sometimes, but, as has been explained, it is an 

exceptional occurrence. The Detective Bureau of the New York 

Police Department consists of forty detective sergeants acting un- 

der the orders of an Inspector. Ward -detectives serving under 

the captains of their precincts are not included in the special 
branch of the force. 
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THE LOBBYIST. 


Ir was not Sir Ropert Watpote who first purchased legislation 
in England. The House of Commons owes at least the early be- 
ginning of its power over the throne to bribery and corruption. 
Representation was given to boroughs in the thirteenth century 
to pay for supplies, just.as monopolies were sold in the sixteenth 
century. It was Watpo.e who first bought seats and men by the 
wholesale, and with the money of the realm. The business of se- 
curing laws from parliamentary bodies is as old as the represent- 
ative system. Sometimes the legislation is purchased by favors 
or by money; sometimes it is compelled by intimidation. Now 
it is Gxorce III. who sends to Lord Norra £6000 with which to 
buy a majority; now the silk-weavers of Spitalfields march in a 
body to the Commons House and frighten the members into 
granting their demands. And during all the time there have been 
agents — go-betweens, middle-men, parliamentary lawyers, lob- 
byists—whose profession has been to procure the enactment of 
laws which their principals desired, and which may or may not 
have been for the general weal. The essential thing—sometimes 
an evil, sometimes not—has always existed; but methods have 
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changed, and the modern legislator is not so easily bribed as his 
predecessor was. 

The term lobbyist is applied altogether too broadly in this 
country. The Washington lobby is made to include every person 
who seeks to secure the passage of bills that are supposed to be 
helpful to private business, The relation of our government to 
the business of individuals is very intimate. It is the creditor of 
some of the largest railroad corporations in the country. It has 
a supervision of all the banks that issue currency. It undertakes 
to dispense benefits to nearly every manufacturing establishment 
in the land. It has recently assumed the task of regulating all 
the freight charges of railroads that carry on an inter-State trans- 
portation business. It is natural, therefore, that all who are in- 
terested in these matters should desire to be kept informed as 
to the intentions and temper of Congress toward the affairs in 
which their prosperity is involved, and to do all in their power to 
direct legislation for their own advantage. Some of the efforts 
that are made for helping private projects are virtuous, and a 
few of the agents whose calling it is to influence members of 
Congress are men of good character. They are unjustly classed 
with a horde of corrupt and degraded creatures as lobbyists, so that 
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their reputation is generally very much beneath their deserts. 
M. Renovarp has given us a picture of a type of lobbyist whose 
reputation cannot be damaged. He and his class recall Taack- 
ERAY’s description of the prince of bribe-givers: “In private 
life the old pagan revelled in the lowest pleasures; he passed 
his Sundays tippling at Richmond, and his holidays bawling after 
dogs, or boozing at Houghton with boors over beef and punch.” 
It is true also that this fellow, whose kind is numerous at Wash- 
ington, like WaLPoLE, judges human nature meanly; but we are 
not obliged to own of him, as Taackeray confessed of the master, 
that he is right, and that men can be corrupted by means so base. 
In this respect at least times have changed, and the Congressmen 
of whom careful and well-informed men will say that they may be 
bought with money can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Not long ago two men, one of whom is a member of the House 
of Representatives, while the other had been a Washington 
correspondent for several years, undertook to count the members 
of whom they would be willing to assert with certainty that they 
accepted bribes. Each counted two, and the same two. There 
were probably others in the body who were corrupt, but these two 
were the only men about whom there could be no doubt. Surely it 
is not a flagrantly cor- 
rupt body of which 
this is true. 
Those who follow 
the calling of influen- 
cing legislation are 
generally men who 
live by their wits, 
Those who go to 
Washington _—occa- 
sionally for the pur- 
poze of preventing or 
urging the passage 
of a bill which touches 
their own or their 
clients’ interests 
ought not to be called 
lobbyists. There are 
no parliamentary law- 
yers in the United 
States, as there are 
in England, although 
there is quite as much 
need of them here as 
there. There are at 
each session of Con- 
gress hearings be- 
fore every committee 
which has jurisdic- 
“tion over trade and 
money and their cog- 
nate subjects. Mer- 
chants, railroad offi- 
cers, and bankers are 
obliged to appear an- 
nually before commit- 
tees to prevent dama- 
ging legislation or to 
urge the making of 
beneficent laws. They 
are often represented 
by counsel. Many of 
the largest corpora- 
‘tions in the country 
maintain agents con- 
stantly at the capital. 
Some of these are 
resident lawyers of 


excellent standing 
personally and_pro- 
fessionally. These 


agents make it their 
business to watch the 
progress of the mea- 
sures in which they 
are interested, and to 
create a favorable 
opinion concerning 
them among Con- 
gressmen. It is per- 
fectly proper to talk 
privately to a mem- 
ber of Congress con- 
cerninga pending bill, 
for a legislator is not 
like a judge, who is 
under obligations to 
make up his mind on 
sworn evidence, and 
the general know- 
ledge of which tke 
courts are bound to 
take judicial notice. 
The Congressman 
must learn his facts 
as he can, and from 
those in whom he has 
confidence. The evil 
of the habit of listen- 
ing to the tale of 
every one who may 
happen along is. that 
the agent will be 
tempted to take ad- 
vantage of his op- 
portunity, and to ex- 
aggerate and misrep- 
resent. But this is one of the evils incident to the attempt of three 
hundred and twenty-five gentlemen in Washington to supervise the 
private business of a continent. The temptation, however, to im. 
pose upon Congressmen who give signs of a willingness to confide 
in a plausible attorney is so great as to be almost irresistible, and 
the people who live in Washington as agents in legislation are not 
over-nice in the methods that they employ for accomplishing their 
purposes. 

Lobbyists are chiefly of the shifty, cunning, cute species of the 
human race. They are the possessors of what are known as dip- 
lomatic talents, which are of as diverse quality as any intellectual 
commodity that man owns, and which are valuable in proportion 
to the importance of the ends which they enable an ambassador 
to gain, and to the consideration which he is obliged to pay. Some 
agents conduct their missions without any expense to their princi- 
pals beyond their own generous charges, and such men are general- 
ly the most successful lobbyists. One of the shrewdest of all the 
lobbyists who ever plied their trade in Washington adopted Macu- 
IAVELLI’S advice to his prince, that piety was the most impor- 
tant quality “ for him to appear to possess, as men in general judge 
more by their eyes than by their other senses.” This sleek and 
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well-favored person represented some of the most 
corrupt schemes that came before Congress in the 
Executive departments. He was the agent of ras- 
cals who sought contracts which would enable 
them to sell bad fvod to the Indians at high prices ; 
he helped his clients to post traderships, and he 
pressed Congress for the payment of unjust claims. 
This man lived quietly at what is known as a “ pri- 
vate boarding-house,” and was a notorious chureh- 
goer. Congressmen,who,quite as much as princes, 
are in the habit of judging by their eyes, accepted 
his stories as the truth, and the lobbyist flour- 
ished. He gained his ends, and he gained them 
at a comparatively small expense. Another well- 
known lobbyist works under the pretence of being 
a reformer. He spends many days in Congress 
when a particular measure is before the commit- 
tee, or is under consideration by the House or 
the Senate. He has established a reputation as 
a reformer by writing for the newspapers, and by 
an earnestness of manner and the appearance of 
a sincerity which is akin to piety. Congressmen 
of excellent intentions, but judging by their eyes, 
have adopted this man’s recommendations more 
than once, and the result in every case has been 
of great advantage to his employers. Once, by 
the efforts of an apparently disinterested person, 
the duties on silks were so arranged that the for- 
eign manufacturers, by running threads of cotton 
into the selvage of their finer goods, made them 
dutiable as inferior goods of certain proportions 
of silk and cotton. 

It is certainly the part of wisdom for those 
who intend to employ agents to procure legisla- 
tion to select persons who may have relations 
with the leaders in Congress. The cheap and 
flashy chap of the picture cannot carry through 
great undertakings. He has had his uses, but 
they were very far from consisting in the con- 
duct of important negotiations. The lobbyist 
who aceomplishes greatness must move in the 
same society that is frequented by those whose 
votes and influence are necessary to his employ- 
ers. The claims involving hundreds of thousands. 
of dollars have been urged through Congress by 
men of great ability. Some of these men are 
never known as lobbyists. They rarely go to 
the Capitol. One of the most important rail- 
roads in the country, having intimate business re- 
lations with the government, has always main- 
tained an agent in Washington. Until recently 
that agent was a suave old gentleman with white 
hair and immaculate shirt bosom. When he 
went to the Capitol, which was very seldom, he 
made his way directly to a committee-room, and 
sent for the Congressman whom he wished to 
see. A subordinate was in the lobby all the 
time, but when he and the old gentleman chanced 
to meet within the building, it was almost as 
strangers. The old gentleman’s negotiations, as a 
rule, were carried on in his own house, which 
was in the fashionable quarter of the city. He 
and his family were conspicuous members of 
fashionable society, and his dinners were noted. 
If it ever became necessary during the many 
years of this man’s career to offer or pay a bribe 
to a Senator or Representative, the work of cor- 
ruption was deftly and judiciously performed. 
But the reputation of being a lobbyist was at 
last fastened upon him, and his usefulness was 
crippled. Congressmen grew shy of him, and 
avoided him. He was forced to retire entirely 
from the Capitol, and his prey was brought to 
him by his jackal. 

There was a time not many years ago when 

lobbyists flourished as they have not recently. 
It was then that Sam Warp testified that he was 
Rex Vestibuli, for Congress was very corrupt 
when the land was filled with the scandals of the 
Crédit Mobilier and of ‘the Pacific Mail investi- 
gation. Warp was a genius and a social lion 
among men, the prince of dinner givers, and he 
could have the best at his table. It was compar- 
atively easy to buy men when he flourished, and 
it is said that he never “talked business” at his 
table. The “business” was done in private, and 
the purchased were brought to dinner to meet 
the leader of their party, who, as likely as not, 
knew nothing of the enterprise in which Warp 
was engaged, and was an unconscious instru- 
ment of his purpose, for he was on exhibition as 
a pretended participator in his follower’s cor- 
ruption ; the latter’s conscience was appeased, or 
his courage was stimulated, by seeing the univer- 
sally respected leader at the great lobbyist’s din- 
ner-table. But occasionally it happened that it 
was necessary to maintain the delusion in the 
House or Senate, and then the adventurers were 
put to the trumps. There was once a flagrant 
job about to go through the Senate. Unfortu- 
nately for the conspirators, a very prominent and 
incorruptible Senator knew their plans, and was 
prepared to defeat them. They were at their 
wits’ end, but finally hit upon a cunning plot to 
have their bill called up in the absence of the 
man whom they feared. In order to procure 
his absence they arranged an elaborate dinner, 
to which they invited him. They had discovered 
that the Senator was very fond of a special Bur- 
gundy, of which they procured a good supply. 
The dinner was a success, the Burgundy was in 
excellent condition, and the Senator enjoved it 
thoroughly; but the wine and the prospect of 
success loosened the tongues of the conspirators, 
and their talk revealed their purposes to the 
Senator, who called his carriage, and reached the 
Capitol in time to defeat their measure. All 
this could not happen now, because it would be 
very difficult, probably impossible, for any lob- 
byist or set of lobbyists to secure such a formi- 
dable following in Congress that a corrupt bill 
might be passed at a thinly attended session of 
either House. 

There are lobbyists who undertake to accom- 
plish their.ends through the power of the news- 
papers. At one time or another nearly every 
newspaper in the District of Columbia has been 
accused of complicity in the lobby. Editors and 
publishers have been notorious advocates of cor- 
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rupt schemes, and have been daily found among 
the prowlers about the doors of the Senate Cham- 
ber and the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. Two or three correspondents of out-of- 
town newspapers have been discovered in selling 
their newspapers to schemers who were seeking 
the aid of Congress in their proposed robbery 
of the Treasury. One of these admitted in 
the Pacific Mail investigation that he had re- 
ceived $25,000 to be distributed among his fel- 
low-correspondents, but confessed that he had 
retained the whole amount. One of the men 
who, according to the testimony, was to have re- 
ceived a share, jestingly asked the impudent bribe- 
taker why he had not paid it to him. The lob- 
byist’s answer was, “ A nice pickle you would 
have been in with your editor if I had!” The 
newspaper correspondents are very jealous of 
their reputation, however, and do all in their 
power to expose these people, and to drive them 
out of their gallery. 

The lobbyists who have a real or pretended 
connection with the press, and who undertake to 
effect their objects by blackmail, do not belong 
to the successful plyers of the traffic in legisla- 
tors. They are of the notorious class, the people, 
men and women, who are pointed out to stran- 
gers, and who are designated truthfully as lob- 
byists. The real business of engineering legisla- 
tion is intrusted to the shrewd business men who 
keep their counsel, and who have gained the con- 
fidence of the leaders in Congress. As a rule, 
the man who procures the passage of a law for 
the benefit of his client is a comparative stranger 
to Washington, and a lawyer with whom legis- 
lative work is incidental. He goes to Washing- 
ton in the course of his employment, and he is 
listened to as one having something of value to 
communicate on the subject which is before Cou- 
gress. 

But what can such a man as he of the 
picture accomplish? Nothing. He is a remi- 
niscence, or survival, of the older and corrupter 
days of the capital. There was a time when he 
had vendable influence. It was when corruption 
ruled, and public men dared to sell themselves. 
This blithe and vulgar boozer, or his kind, bought 
up the cheap men in those days, but now their 
glory is faded. They still exist, and sometimes 
they find employment. They are like gamblers, 
whom they resemble in other ways. It is only 
accident that has made them lobbyists. They 
might have been stool-pigeons, or croupiers, faro 
dealers, confidence men. They might have been 
engaged in any lawless enterprise that does not 
require courage. Their victims are often inno- 
cent and meritorious claimants; they are never 
employed by those who are engaged in important 
assaults upon the ee it is to do 
some special bit of work of al exceptionally dis- 
creditable nature, usually involving blackmail. 
There are men and women who make up this 
class. They live from hand to mouth on what 
they can pick up from the ignorant and the un- 
wary. Sometimes they are decked out in all the 
glory of fashion, and again they are unkempt, 
threadbare, down at the heel, furtively escap- 
ing the very urgent demands of their boarding- 
house keeper. 

Some of them came to Washington as seekers 
after clerkships or other small places under the 
government. A small piece of business before 
Congress or one of the departments, successfuily 
attended to for a friend, has been enough to 
turn a disappointed applicant for place into a 
professional lobbyist. How many of these wretch- 
ed creatures there are about Washington no one 
can tell who has not watched them in their down- 
ward path year after year. With scarcely an 
exception they ate drunken and worthless. The 
few dollars that come to them hardly keep body 
and soul together. Their revels are paid for by 
those whom they hope to bleed, or by convivial 
Congressmen who love whiskey better than their 
reputations, and who are delighted probably with 
the adulation of the poor creatures, whose sole 
stock in trade is the acquaintance of public men 
and their cup-inspired affability. For it is only 
when he is in his cups that any self-respecting 
member of Congress will consent to be seen in 
companionship with an ordinary lobbyist. The 
jovial fellow whom M. Renovarp has given us is 
not now “down on his luck.” He has probably 
found some rich and inexperienced suitor to Con- 
gress, who has come to Washington to procure 
legislation, with the traditions of the old lobby in 
his mind. The rogue has got a fee and a fund 
for entertainment, and he has been paying back 
scores to such of his friends in public life who 
have so far forgotten themselves as to accept his 
hospitality in the bar-room of a hotel. He is a 
rascal and a tippler who would not discredit Sir 
Robert on his boozing Sundays and holidays ; 
but he cannot help his client, neither he nor the 
woman lobbyist, whom he has doubtless recom- 
mended for her “influence over certain well- 
known members.” The women who engage in 
the work, like the men, have seen their best day. 
Their power held out somewhat longer than that 
of the men. 

To all sorts of shifts do the creatures resort to 
wring the undeserved living which they contend 
the world owes them. But they are growing few- 
er. The belief that a measure is in charge of one 
of them is all that is essential to insure its defeat. 
Even a meritorious bill would be beaten if these 
lobbyists were known to be in any way connected 
with it; while a Congressman who habitually as- 
sociated with them would be presumed to be cor- 
rupt. Within the last few years a member of the 
House of Representatives defeated, on the last 
vote, a proposition that had before received a 
large majority in its favor by pointing to the gal- 
leries, and declaring that the lobbyists who had 
engineered the bill were now looking down upon 
the body anticipating their final triumph. After 
this there was hardly a vote in its favor. Such 
a perfect work for righteousness has the expos- 
ure of the old lobby wrought. 
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By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Avutuor or “ Sur,” “ King Sovomon’s Mines,” “ ALLAN 
QUATERMAIN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SHADOW OF RUIN. 
M* QUEST departed to his vestry meeting 
with a smile upon his thin, gentlemanly- 
looking face, and with rage and bitterness in his 
heart. 

“T caught her that time,” he said to himself; 
“she can do a good deal in the way of deceit, 
but she can’t keep the blood out of her cheeks 
when she hears that fellow’s name. How she 
did color up to be sure! But she is a clever wo- 
man, Belle is: how well she managed that little 
business about the luncheon, and how well she 
fought her case when once she got me in a cleft 
stick about Edith and that money of hers, and 
made good terms, too! Ah, that’s the worst of 
it, she has the whip-hand of me there; if I could 
ruin her, she could ruin me, and it’s no use cut- 
ting off one’s nose to spite your face. But, ah, 
my fine lady,” he went on, with an ominous flash 
of his gray eyes, “I shall have you yet! Give 
you enough rope and you will hang yourself. You 
love this fellow, I know that, and it will go hard 
if I can’t make him break your heart for you. 
Bah! you don’t know the sort of stuff men are 
made of. If only I did not happen to be in love 
with you myself I should not care. If— Ah, 
here I am at the church.” 

The human animal is a very complicated ma- 
chine, and can conduct the working of an extraor- 
dinary number of different interests and sets of 
ideas, almost, if not entirely, simultaneously. 
For instance, Mr. Quest—seated at the right hand 
of the rector in the vestry-room of the beautiful 
old Boisingham Church, and engaged in an ani- 
mated and even warm discussion with the senior 
curate on the details of fourteenth -century 
church work, in which he clearly took a lively 
interest and understood far better than did the 
curate—would have been exceedingly difficult to 
identify with the scheming, vindictive creature 
whom we have just followed up the church path. 
But, after all, that is the way of human nature, 
although it may not be the way of those who try 
to draw it, and who love to paint the villain black 
as your hat, and the virtuous heroine so radiant 
that you begin to fancy you hear the whispering 
of her wings. Few people are altogether good 
or altogether bad; indeed, it is probable that the 
vast majority are neither good nor bad—they 
have not the strength to be either the one or the 
other. Here and there, however, one does meet 
with a spirit with sufficient will and originality to 
press the scale down this way or that, though 
even then the opposing force, be it good or evil, 
is constantly striving to bring the balance equal. 
Even the most wicked men have their redeeming 
points and their righteous instincts, nor are their 
thoughts continually fixed upon iniquity. Mr. 
Quest, for instance, one of the evil geniuses of 
this history, was, where his plots and passions 
were not immediately concerned, a man of em- 
inently generous and refined tendencies. Many 
were the good turns, contradictory as it may 
seem, that he had done to his poorer neighbors ; 
he had even been known to forego his bills of 
costs, which is about the highest and rarest ex- 
hibition of earthly virtue that can be expected 
from a lawyer. He was, moreover, eminently a 
cultured man, a reader of the classics in trans- 
lations, if not in the originals, a man with a fine 
taste in fiction and poetry, and a really sound and 
ripe archeological knowledge, especially where 
sacred buildings were concerned. All his in- 
stincts, moreover, were toward respectability. 
His most burning ambition was to secure a high 
position in the county in which he lived, and to 
be classed among the resident gentry. He hated 
his lawyer's work, and longed to accumulate suf- 
ficient means to be able to give it the good-by 
and to indulge himself in an existence of luxuri- 
ous and learned leisure. Such as he was he had 
made himself, for he was the son of a poor and 
inferior country dentist, and had begun life with 
a good education, it is true, which he chiefly owed, 
however, to his own exertions, but with nothing 
else. Had his nature been a temperate nature, 
with a balance of good to its credit to draw upon, 
instead of a balance of evil, he was a man who 
might have gone very far indeed, for in addition 
to his natural ability he had a great power of 
work. But unfortunately this was not the case, 
his instincts on the whole were evil instincts, and 
his passions, whether of hate, or love, or desire, 
or creed, when they seized him did so with ex- 
traordinary violence, rendering him for the time 
being utterly callous to the rights or feelings of 
others, provided that he attained his end. In 
short, had he been born to a good position and 
large fortune, it is quite possible, providing always 
that his strong passions had not at some period 
of his life led him irremediably astray, that he 
would have lived virtuous and respected, and died 
in good odor, leaving behind him a happy memory. 
But fate had placed him in antagonism with the 
world, and yet had endowed him with a gnawing 
desire to be of the world, as it appeared most 
desirable to him ; and then, to complete his ruin, 
fate had thrown him into temptations from which 
inexperience and the headlong strength of his 
passions gave him no opportunity to escape. It 
may at first appear strange that a man so calcu- 
lating and whose desires seemed to be fixed upon 
such a material end as the acquirement of wealth 

which he coveted, by artifice or even fraud, should 

also nourish in his heart so bitter a hatred and so 

keen a thirst for revenge upon a woman who had 

been unfaithful to him as Mr. Quest undoubted- 

ly did toward his beautiful wife. It would have 

seemed more probable that he would have left 
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heroics alone, and attempted to turn his wife’s 
passion into a means of wealth and self-advance- 
ment; and this would no doubt have been so had 
his wife’s estimate of his motives in marrying her 
been an entirely correct one. She had told her 
lover, it will be remembered, that. her husband 
had married her for her money—the ten thousand 
pounds of which he stood so badly in need. Now 
this was the truth to a certain extent, and a cer- 
tain extent only. He had wanted the ten thou- 
sand pounds; in fact, at the moment money was 
necessary to him. But—and this his wife had 
never known or realized—-he had been, and still 
was, also in love with her. Possibly the ten thou- 
sand pounds would have proved a sufficient induce- 
ment to him without the passion, but the passion 
was none the less there. Their relations, however, 
had never been happy ones. She had detested him 
from the first, and had not spared to say so. No 
man with any refinement—and whatever he lack- 


‘ed, Mr. Quest had refinement—could bear to be 
thus continually repulsed by a woman, and so it . 


came to pass that their relations had always 
been of the most strained nature. Then when 
she at last had obtained the clew to the secret 
of his life, under threat of exposure she drove 
her bargain, of which the terms were complete 
separation in al] but outward form, and virtual 
freedom of action for herself. This, considering 


the position, she was perhaps justified in doing,’ 


but her husband never forgave her for it. More 
than that, he determined if by any means it were 
possible to turn the passion which, although she 
did not know it, he was perfectly aware she bore 
toward his business superior, Edward Cossey, to 
a refined instrument of vengeance against her, 
with what success it will be one of the purposes 
of this history to show. 

Such were, put as briefly as possible, the out- 
lines of the character and aims of this remarka- 
ble and contradictory man, whose history, had he 
but possessed a sense of honor, might very prob- 
ably have been painted in very different colors. 

Within an hour and a half of leaving his own 
house, “The Oaks,” as it was called, although 
the trees from which it had been so named had 
long since vanished from the garden, Mr. Quest 
was bowling swiftly behind Edward Cossey’s pow- 
erful bay horse toward the towering gateway of 
Honham Castle. When he was within three hun- 
dred yards he pulled the horse up sharply, for he 
was a good whip and alone in the dog-cart, and 
paused to admire the view. ‘“ What a beautiful 
place!” he reflected to himself with enthusiasm, 
“and how grandly those old towers stand out 
against the sky! The old Squire has restored 
them very well, too, there is no doubt about it; I 
could not have done it better myself. I wonder 
if that place will ever be mine? Things look 
black now, but they may come round, and I think 
I am beginning to see my way.” And then he 
started the horse on again, slowly reflecting on 
the unpleasant nature of the business before him. 
Personally he rather liked ahd respected the old 
Squire, and he certainly pitied him, though he 
would no more have dreamed of allowing his lik- 
ing and pity to interfere with the prosecution of 
his schemes than an ardent sportsman would 
dream of not shooting pheasants because he had 
happened to take a friendly interest in their nur- 
ture. He had a certain gentlemanlike distaste to 
being the bearer of crushing bad news, for Mr. 
Quest disliked scenes, possibly because he had 
such an intimate personal acquaintance with 
them. Whilst he was still wondering how he 
might best deal with the matter, he passed over 
the moat and through the ancient gateway which 
he admired so fervently, and found himself in 
front of the hall door. Here he pulled up; look- 
ing about for somebody to take his horse, when 
suddenly the Squire himself emerged upon him 
with a rush, his pen in his hand (for he had been 
writing letters), and his white hair waving on the 
breeze. , 

“Holloa, Quest, is that you?” he shouted, as 
though his visitor had been fifty vards off instead 
of five. “I have been looking out for you. 
Here, William! William!” (crescendo), ‘ Wil- 
liam !” (fortissimo), “ where on earth is that boy? 
I expect that idle fellow, George, has been send- 
ing him on some of his errands instead of attend- 
ing to them himself. Whenever he is wanted 
to take a horse he is nowhere to be found, and 
then it is ‘ Please, sir, Mr. George,’ that’s what he 
calls him, ‘ Please, sir, Mr. George sent me up to 
the Moat Farm or somewhere to see how many 
eggs the hens laid last week,’ or something of 
that sort. That’s a very nice horse you have got 
there, by-the- way, very nice indeed.” . 

“Tt is not my horse, Mr. De la Molle,” said 
the lawyer, with a faint smile; “it is Mr. Edward 
Cossey’s.” 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Edward Cossey’s, is it?” answered 
the old gentleman, with a sudden change of voice. 
“ Ah, Mr. Edward Cossey’s ? Well, it’s a very good 
horse anyhow, and I suppose that Mr. Cossey can 
afford to buy good horses.” 

Just then a faint ery of “‘ Coming, sir, coming,” 
was heard, and a long hobbledehoy kind of 
youth, whose business it was to look after the not 
extensive castle stables, emerged in a great heat 
round the corner of the house. 

“Now where on earth have you been ?” began 
the Squire, in a stentorian tone. 

“If you please, sir, Mr. George—” 

“There, what did I tell you?” broke in the 
Squire. “Have I not told you time after time 
that you are to mind your own business, and leave 
‘Mr. George’ to mind his? Now take that horse 
to the stables, and see that it is- properly fed.” 

“Come in, Quest, come in. We have a quarter 
of an hour before luncheon, and can get our busi- 
ness over,” and he led the way into the tapestried 
and panelled vestibule, where he took up his 
stand before the empty fireplace. 

Mr. Quest followed him, stopping ustensibly to 
admire a particularly beautiful suit of armor 
which hung upon the wall, but really to gain an- 
other moment for reflection. 
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“A beautiful suit of the early Stuart period, 
Mr. De la Molle,” he said; ‘I never saw a better.” 

“ Yes, yes; that belonged to old Sir James, the 
one whom the Roundheads shot.” 

“What! the Sir James who hid the treasure »” 

“Yes. I was telling that story to our new 
neighbor, Colonel Quaritch, last night —a very 
nice fellow, by-the-way ; you should go and call 
upon him.” 

“I wonder what he did with it 9” said Mr. Quest. 

“ Ah, so do I, and so will many another, I dare 
say; I wish that I could find it, ’m sure. It’s 
wanted badly enough nowadays. But that re- 
minds me, Quest. You will have gathered my dif- 
ficulty from my note and what George told you. 
You see, this man Janter has—thanks to that 
confounded fellow, Major Bolton, and his action 
about those college lands, thrown up the Moat 
Farm, and George tells me that there is not an- 
‘other tenant to be had for love or money. In 
fact, you know what it is—one can’t get tenants 
nowadays ; they simply are not to be had. Well, 
under these circumstances, there is, of course, 
only one thing to be done ‘that I know of, and 
that is to take the farm in hand and farm it my- 
self. It is quite impossible to let the place fall 
out of cultivation, and that is what would hap- 
pen otherwise; and if I were to lay it down in 
grass it would cost a considerable sum, and be 
seven or eight years before I got any return.” 

The Squire paused and Mr. Quest said nothing. 

“Well,” he went on, “that being so, the next 
thing to do is to obtain the necessary cash to pay 
Janter his valuation and stock the place—about 
four thousand would do it, or perhaps,” he added, 
with an access of generous confidence, “ we had 
better say five. There are about fifty acres of 
those low-lying meadows which want to be thor- 
oughly bush-drained ; bushes are quite as good 
as pipes for that stiff land—if they put in the right 
sort of stuff it don’t cost half so much ; but still 
it can’t be done for nothing ; and then there is a 
nw wagon-shed wanted, and some odds and ends ; 
yes, we had better say five thousand.” 

Still Mr. Quest made no answer, so once more 
the Squire went on. 

‘“* Well, you see, under these circumstances not 
being able to lay hands upon the necessary 
capital from my private resources, of course [ 
have made up my mind to apply to Cossey & Son 
for the loan. Indeed, considering how long and 
intimate has been the connection between their 
house and the De la Molle family, I think it right 
and proper to do so; indeed, I should consider it 
very wrong of me if I neglected to give them the 
opportunity of the investmment”—here a faint 
sinile flickered for an instant on Mr. Quest’s face 
and then went out—‘‘of course they will, as a 
matter of business, require security, and very 
properly so, but as this estate is unentailed, there 
wiil fortunately be little difficulty about that. 
You can draw up the necessary deeds, and I 
think that under the circumstances the right 
thing to do would be to charge the Moat Farm 
specifically with the amount. Things are bad 
enough, no doubt, but I can hardly suppose 
it possible under any conceivable circumstances 
that the farm would not be good for five thou- 
sand pounds. However, they might possibly pre- 
fer to have a general clause as well, and if that 
is so, although I consider it quite unnecessary, I 
shall raise no objection to that course.” 

Then at last Mr. Quest broke his somewhat 
ominous silence. 

“T am very sorry to say, Mr. De la Molle, ” he 
said, gently, “that I can hold out no prospect of 
Cossey & Son being induced, under any circum- 
stances, to advance another pound upon the se- 
curity of the Honham Castle estates. Their 
opinion of the value of landed property as se- 
curity has received so severe a shock that they 
are not at all comfortable as to the safety of the 
amount already invested.” 

Mr. De la Molle started when he heard this 
most unexpected bit of news, for which he was 
totally unprepared. He had always found it 
possible to borrow money, and it had never oc- 
curred to him that a time might perhaps come 
in this country when the land, which he held in 
almost superstitious veneration, would be so value- 
less a form of property that lenders would refuse 
it as security. 

“Why,” he said, recovering himself, “ the total 
encumbrances on the property do not amount to 
more than twenty-five thousand pounds, and when 
T succeeded to my father, forty years ago, it was 
valued at fifty, and the castle and premises have 
been thoroughly repaired since then at a cost of five 
thousand, and most of the farm buildings also.” 

“Very possibly, Mr. De la Mollé, but to be 
honest, I very much doubt if Honham Castle and 
the lands round it would now fetch twenty-five 

. thousand pounds on a forced sale. Competition 
and Radical agitation have brought estates down 
more than people realize, and land in Australia 
and New Zealand is worth as much per acre as 
cultivated Jands in England. Perhaps as a resi- 
dential property and on account of its historical 
interest it might fetch more, but I doubt it. In 
short, Mr. De la Molle, so anxious are Cossey & 
Son in the matter that I regret to have to tell 
you that so far from being willing to make a fur- 
ther advance, the firm have formally instructed 
me to serve the usual six months’ notice on you, 
calling in the money already advanced on mort- 
gage, together with the interest, which I must re- 
mind you is nearly a year overdue, and this step 
I propose to take to-morrow.” 

The old gentleman staggered for a moment, 
and caught at the mantel-piece, for the blow was 
a heavy one, and as unexpected as it was heavy. 
But he recovered himself in an instant, for it was 
one of tne peculiarities of his character that his 
spirits always seemed to rise to the occasion in 
the face of urgent adversity—in short, he pos- 
sessed an extraordinary share of moral pluck. 

“ Indeed,” he said, indignantly, “indeed, it is a 
pity that you did not tell me that at once, Mr. 
Quest ; it would have saved me from putting my- 
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self in a false position by proposing a business 
arrangement which is not acceptable. As regards 
the interest, I admit that is as you say, and I very 
much regret it. That stupid fellow George is al- 
ways so dreadfully behindhand with his accounts 
that I can never get anything settled” (he did 
not state, and indeed did not know, that the rea- 
son that the unfortunate George was behindhand 
was that there were no accounts to make up, or 
rather that they were all on the wrong side of 
the ledger). “Iwill have that matter seen to at 
once. Of course business people are quite right 
to consider their due, and I do not blame Messrs. 
Cossey in the matter, not in the least. Still, I 
must say that, considering the long and intimate 
relationship that has for nearly two centuries 
existed between their house and my family, they 
might—well—have shown a little more consider- 
ation.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Quest, “I dare say that the 
step strikes you as a harsh one. To be perfect- 
ly frank with you, Mr. De la Molle, it struck me 
as a very harsh one; but, of course, I am only.a 
servant, and bound to carry out my instructions. 
I sympathize with you very much—very much 
indeed.” 

_ “Oh, don’t do that,” said the old gentleman. 
“Of course other arrangements must be made; 
and, much as it will pain me to terminate my 
connection with Messrs. Cossey, they shall be 
made.” 

“ But I think,” went on the lawyer, without any 
notice of his interruption, “that you misunder- 
stand the matter a little. Cossey & Son are only 
a trading corporation, whose object is to make 
money by lending it, or otherwise—at all hazards 
to make money. The kind of feeling that you 
allude to, and that might induce them, in consid- 
eration of long intimacy and close connection in 
the past, to forego the opportunity of so doing 
and even to run a risk of loss, is a thing which 
belongs to former generations, which, whatever 
their failings, were very often generous in their 
dealings, and allowed their business to be some- 
times conducted upon personal rather than com- 
mercial principles. But the present is a strictly 
commercial age, and we are the most commercial 
of the trading nations. Cossey & Son move with 
the times, that is all, and they would rather sell 
up a dozen fainilies which had dealt with them 
for two centuries than lose five hundred pounds, 
provided, of course, that they could do so with- 
out scandal and loss of general respect, which, 
where a banking house is concerned, also means 
a loss of custom. Iam a great lover of the past 
myself, and believe that our ancestors’ ways of 
doing business were, on the whole, better and 
more charitable than ours, but I have to make 
my living and take the world as I find it, Mr. De 

a Molle.” 

“Quite so, Quest; quite so,” answered the 
Squire, quietly. “T had no idea that you looked 
at these matters in such a light. Certainly the 
world has changed a good deal since I was a 
young man, and I do not think it has changed 
much for the better, But you will want your 
luncheon ; it is hungry work talking about fore- 
closures.” Mr. Quest had not used this unplea- 
sant word, but the Squire had seen his drift. 
“Come into the next room,” and he led the way 


into the drawing-room, where Ida was sitting 


reading the Times. 

“Ida,” he said, with an affectation of heartiness 
which did not, however, deceive his daughter, 
who knew how to read every change of her fa- 
ther’s face, “here is Mr. Quest. Take him in to 
luncheon, my dear. I will come presently. I 
want to finish a note.” 

Then he returned to the vestibule and sat 
down in his favorite old oak chair. 

“ Ruined,” he said to himself. “I can never 
get the mouey as things are, and there will be a 
foreclosure. Well, I am an old man, and I hope 
that I shall not live to see it. But there is Ida. 
Poor Ida! I cannot bear to think of it, and the 
old place too, after all these generations—after 
all these generations.” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE TENNIS PARTY. 


Ipa shook hands coldly enough with the law- 
yer, for whom she cherished a great dislike not 
unmixed with fear. Many women are by nature 
gifted with an extraordinary power of intuition 
which fully makes up for their deficiency in rea- 
soning force. They do not conclude from the 
premises of their observation, they know that this 
man is to be feared and that trusted. In. fact, 
womau shares with the rest of breathing crea 
tion that self-protective instinct of instantaneous 
and almost automatic judgment given to guard it 
from the dangers with which it is continually 
threatened at the hands of man’s overmastering 
strength and ordered intelligence. Ida knew 
nothing to Mr. Quest’s disadvantage, indeed, she 
always heard him spoken of with great respect, 
and curiously enough she liked his wife very 
much. But she could not bear the man, feeling 
in her heart that he was not only to be ‘avoided 
on account of his own hidden qualities, but that 
he was moreover an active personal enemy. 

They went into the old dining-room, where the 
luncheon was set, and while Ida allowed Mr. Quest 
to cut her some cold boiled beef, an operation in 
which he did not seem to be very much at home, 
she came to a rapid conclusion in her own mind. 
She had seen clearly enough from her father’s 
face that his interview with the lawyer had been 
of a most serious character, but she knew that 
the chances were that she would never be able 
to get its upshot out of him, for the old gentleman 
had a curious habit of keeping such unpleasant 
matters to himself until he was absolutely forced 
by circumstances to reveal them. She also knew 
that her father’s affairs were ina most critical 
condition, for that she had extracted from him 
on the previous night, and if any remedy was to 
be attempted it must be attempted at once, and 
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on some heroic scale. Therefore she made up 
her mind to ask her bée noir, Mr. Quest, what the 
truth might be. 

“Mr. Quest,” she said, with some trepidation, 
as he at last triumphantly handed her the beef, 
“T hope that you will forgive me for asking you 
a pldin question, and that, if you can, you will 
favor me with a plain answer. I know my fa- 
ther’s affairs are very much involved, and that he 
is now anxious to borrow some more money ; but 
I do not know quite how matters stand, and I 
want to hear the exact truth.” 

“T am very glad to hear you speak like that, 
Miss De la Molle,” answered the lawyer, “ because 
I was trying to make up my mind to broach the 
subject, which is a very painful one to me., Frank- 
ly, then, forgive me for saying it, your father is 
absolutely ruined. The interest on the mortgages 
is a year in arrear ; his largest farm is just thrown 
upon his hands, and, to complete the tale, the 
mortgagees are going to call in. their money or 
foreclose.” 

At this statement, which was almost brutal in 
its brief comprehensiveness, Ida turned as pale 
as death, as well she might, and dropped her-fork 


* with a clatter upon her plate. 


“T did not realize that things were quite so 
bad,” she murmured. ‘“ Then I suppose that the 
place will be taken from us, and we shal!—shall 
have to go away.” 

“ Yes, certainly, unless money can be found to 
take up the mortgages, of which I see no chance. 
The place will be sold for what it will fetch, and 
that nowadays will be no great sum.” 

“When will that be?” she asked. 

“In about six or nine months’ time.” 

Ida’s lips trembled, and the sight of the food 
upon her plate became nauseous to her. A vision 
arose before her mind’s eye of herself and her old 
father departing hand in hand from the castle 
gates, behind and about which gleamed the hard 
wild lights of a March sunset, to seek a place to 
hide themselves, and the horror of it almost over- 
came her. ; 

“Ts there no way of escape ¥” she asked, hoarse- 
ly. “To lose this place would kill my father. 
He loves it better than anything in the world; 
his whole life is wrapped up in it.” 

“T can quite understand that, Miss De la Molle ; 
it is a most charming old place, especially to any- 
body interested in the past. But unfortunately 
mortgagees are no respecters of feelings. To them 
land is so much property and nothing more.” 

“T know all that,” she said, impatiently ; “ vou 
do not answer my question,” and she leaned tow- 
ard him and rested her hand upon the table. 
“Is there no way out of it?” 

Mr. Quest drank a little claret before he an- 
swered. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “I think that there is, 
if only you will take it.” 

“ What way ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Well, though as I said just now, the mortgagees 
of an estate as a body are merely a business cor- 
poration, and look: at things from a business 
point of view only, you must remember that they 
are composed of individuals, and that individuals 
can be influenced if they can be got at. For in- 
stance, Cossey & Son are an abstraction and 
harshly disposed in their abstract capacity, but 
Mr. Edward Cossey is an individual, and I should 
say, so far as this particular matter is concerned, 
a benevolently disposed individual. Now Mr 
Edward Cossey is not himself at the present mo- 
ment actually one of the firm of Cossey & Son, 
but he is the heir of the head of the house, and 
of course has authority, and, what is better still, 
the command of money.” 

“T understand,” said Ida. ‘“ You mean that 
my father should try to win over Mr. Edward 
Cossey. Unfortunately, to be frank, he dislikes 
him, and my father is not a man to keep his dis- 
likes to himself.” 

“People generally do dislike those to whom 
they are crushingly indebted; your father dis- 
likes Mr. Cossey because his name is Cossey, and 
for no other reason. But that is not quite what 
I meant—I do not think that the Squire is the 
right person to undertake a negotiation of that 
sort. He is a little too outspoken and incautious, 
No, Miss De la Molle, if it is to be done at all you 
must do it, You-must put the whole case before 
him at once—this very afternoon; there is no time 
for delay. You need not enter into details; he 
knows all about them—only ask him to avert this 
catastrophe. He can do so if he likes; how he 
does it is his own affair!” 

“ But, Mr. Quest,” said Ida, “how can I ask 
such a favor of any man? [I shall be putting 
inyself in a dreadfully false position.” 

“T do not pretend, Miss De la Molle, that it is 
a pleasant task for any young lady to undertake ; 
I quite understand your shrinking from it. But 
sometimes one has to do unpleasant things and 
make compromises with one’s self-respect. It 
is a question whether or no your family shall be 
utterly ruined and destroyed. There is,as I hon- 
estly believe, no prospect whatever of your father 
being able to get the money to pay off Cossey & 
Son, and if. he did, it would not help him, because 
he could not pay the interest on it. Under these 
circumstances you have to choose between put- 
ting yourself in an equivocal position and letting 
events take their course. It would be useless 
for anybody else to undertake the task, and of 
course I cannot guarantee that even you will suc- 
ceed, but I will not mince matters ; as you doubt- 
less know, any man would find it hard to refuse 
a favor asked by such a suppliant. And now 
you must make up your own mind. 
you a path that may lead your family from a 
position of the most imminent peril. If you are 
the woman I take you for, you will not shrink 
from following it.” 

Ida made no reply, and in another moment the 
Squire came in to take a couple of glasses of 
sherry and a biscuit. But Mr. Quest, furtively 
watching her face, said to himself that she had 
taken the bait and that she would doit. Shortly 
after this a diversion occurred, for the clergyman, 


I have shown ~ 
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Mr. Jeffries, a pleasant little man, with a round 
and shining face and a most unclerical eye-glass, 
came up to consult the Squire upon some matter 
of parish business, and was shown into the dining- 
room. Ida took advantage of his appearance to 
effect a retreat to her own room, and there for the 
present we may leave her to her meditations. 

No more business was discussed by the Squire 
that afternoon. Indeed, it interested Mr. Quest, 
who was above all things a student of character, 
to observe how wonderfully the old gentleman 
threw off his trouble. To listen to him energeti- 
cally arguing away with the Rev. Mr. Jeffries as 
to whether or no it would be proper, as had hith- 
erto been the custom, to devote the proceeds of 
the harvest festival collection (£1 183. 3d. and a 
brass button) to tie county hospital, or whether 
it should be applied to the repair of the wood- 
work in the vestry, was, under the circumstances, 
most instructive. The Rev. Mr. Jeffries, who suf- 
fered severely from the condition of the vestry, 
at last gained his point by triumphantly showing 
that no patient from Honham had been admitted 
to the hospital for fifteen months, and that there- 
fore the hospital had no particular claim on this 
particular year, whereas the draught in the vestry 
was enough to cut any clergyman i in two. 

“ Well, well,” said the old gentleman, “TI will 
consent for this year, and this year only. I have 
been church-warden of this parish for between 
forty and fifty years, and we have always given 
the harvest festival collection to the hospital, 
and although under these excejitional cireum- 
stances it may possibly be desirable to diverge 
from that. custom, I cannot and will not con- 
sent to such a thing in a permanent way. So I 
shall write to the secretary and explain the mat- 
ter, and tell him that next year and in the future 
generally the collection will be devoted to its ori- 
ginal purpose.” 

“Great heavens !” ejaculated Mr. Quest to him- 
self. ‘‘ And all the time the man must know that 
in all human probability the place will be sold 
over his head before he is a year older. I won- 
der if he puts it on or if he deceives himself. I 
suppose he has lived here so long that he cannot 
realize a condition of things when he will cease 
to live here and the place will belong to some- 
body else. Or perhaps he is only brazening it 
out.” And then he strolled away to the back of 
the house and had a look at the condition of the 
out-houses, reflecting that some of them would 
be sadly expensive to repair for whoever came 
into possession here. After that he crossed the 
moat and walked through the somewhat exten- 
sive plantations at the back of the house, won- 
dering if it would not be possible to get enough 
timber out of them, if one went to work judi- 
ciously, to pay for putting the place in order. 
Presently he came to a spot where there had 
been a line of very fine timber oaks in a hedge- 
row of which the Squire had been notoriously 
fond, and of which he had himself taken partic- 
ular and admiring notice in the course of the 
previous winter. The trees were gone. In the 
hedge where they had stood were a series of 
gaps like those in an old woman’s jaw, and 
about upon the ground were littered remains of 
bark and branches and of fagots that had been 
made up of the brushwood. “Cut down this 
spring fell,” was Mr. Quest’s ejaculation. “ Poor 
old fellow, he must have been pinched before he 
consented to part with those oaks !” 

Then he turned and went back to the house, 
just in time to see Ida’s guests arriving for the 
lawn-tennis party. Ida herself was standing on 
the lawn behind the house, which, bordered as it 
was by the moat and at the farther end by a row 
of ruined arches, was one of the most picturesque 
in the country and a most effective setting to any 
young lady. As the people came they were 
shown through the house on the lawn, and here 
she was receiving. She was dressed in a plain, 
tight-fitting gown of blue flannel, which showed 
off her perfect figure to great advantage, and a 
broad-brimmed hat, which shaded her fine but 
somewhat dignified face. Mr. Quest sat down on 
a bench beneath the shade of an arbutus, wateh- 

ing her closely; and, indeed, if the study of a per- 
fect English lady of the noblest sort has any 
charms, he was not without his reward. There 
are some women—most of us know one or two 
—who are born.to hold a great position, and to 
sail across the world like a swan through mean- 
er fowl. It would be very hard to say to what 
their peculiar charm and dignity is owing. It is 
not to beauty only, for though they have presence, 
many of these women are not beautiful, while 
some are even plain. Better not—this face has 
been so often described in different and non-ac- 
cordant terms. Nor does it spring from native 
grace and tact alone; though these things must 
be present. Rather is it the reflection of a cul- 
tivated mind acting upon a naturally pure and 
elevated temperament, which makes these ladies 
conspicuous above the level: of their sex, and 
fashions therh in such kind that all men looking 
upon them and putting aside the mere charm of 
beauty and the natural softening of judgment in 
the atmosphere of sex, must recognize in them 
an equal mind, and a presence more noble than 
their own. 

It was.while Mr. Quest was still watching Ida 
with complete satisfaction—for she appealed to 
the artistic side of his nature—that Colonel Quar- 
itch arrived upon the scene, looking, Mr. Quest 
thought, particularly plain with his solid form, 
his long thin nose, light whiskers, and square 
and massive chin. Also he looked particularly 
imposing in contrast to the youths and maidens 
and domesticated clergymen. There was a grav- 
ity, almost a solemnity, about his bronzed coun- 
tenance and deliberate, ordered conversation, 
which did not, however, favorably impress the 
aforesaid youths and maidens, if a judgment 
might be formed from such samples of conver- 

sational criticism which Mr. Quest heard going 

on on the farther side of his arbutus, 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MAMMY GUYGER. 


“] HEAR music,” I said; and I straightened 
my tired back and pushed the thick veil away 
from my flushed and grimy face. : 

A dreary post-oak “rough” lay on each side 
of the sandy road along which our horses were 
slowly plodding. A few rods back we had 
crossed a narrow shinn-oak prairie; a litde fur- 
ther on we should probably stumble down the 
steep black banks of a “dry eree k,” and strain 
up the other side—the overhanging branches 
of a red haw-tree scraping the top of our army 
ambulance—into another shinn-oak prairie; be- 
\ond which awaited us yet another stretch of 
post-oak rough, At least this is what we had 
been doing ever since our candle-light breakfast 
at Old Buck Swisher’s that morning, and there 
really seemed to be no reason why we might not 
wo on forever in the same way. Not a human 
habitation had greeted our eyes since an abrupt 
turn in the cockle-bur bordered lane had car- 
ried us to the right of Young Buck Swisher's 
éalin, “a half ’n mile” this side of his father’s. 
Ouce a jack-rabbit had jumped across the road, 
his long ears taid over his shoulders and his 
morsel of a tail erect, and scurried down into the 
ugly, uninviting depths of the wood; and once 
we bad turned. aside for a mover’s wagon, 80 
chock-full of sallow-faced women and tow-head- 
ed children that we had gravely speculated after- 
ward as to the probable disposition of their house- 
hold plunder. The man, slouching along beside 
his ox team, said they were going out to the Pan- 
Handle, * wher the durn folks wa’n’t so thick.” 

But these were the sole signs of life we had 
seen other than the birds that flitted noiselessly 
about the scraggy trees, and an occasional mo- 
tionless group of lean, long-horned cattle lying 
in the scant shade. The setting sun was redden- 
ing all the western sky; its slant beams, misty 
with golden motes, struck directly into our eyes 
and half blinded us. I was hot and tired and 
hungry. The “thirty mile or ther’ bout” to the 
lite town where we were to stop for the night 
had long ceased to be a joke between Rick and 
me. Rick, indeed, had been glum and silent for 
more than an hour past; and when I thought of 
mother and the girls, and the cool, shady galler- 
ies at home, and the shower of rice and old slip- 
pers flung after us when we started, I confess 
that I cried a little behind my blue veil. 

“Humph! Music in this inf— interminable 
wilderness!” growled Rick, in answer to the re- 
mark with which J broke the dreary silence. 

“I suppose I must have been mistaken,” I ad- 
mitted with dubious meekness, and sinking dis- 
consolately back. 

The horses plunged down the steep black 
banks and stopped, panting, in the bed of a dry 
creek, where the wheels of the ambulance ground 
on the loose pebbles. Suddenly they pricked 
up their ears, and started forward with such 
energy that [almost tumbled off the seat. Clear- 
ly on the warm still air, floated down to us 
from some remote region the cheery scraping of 
a tiddle. 

* Possum up er gum stump, coony up er holler,” 
sang the bow, skipping joyously over the fiddle- 
strings ; “ Pat de juba, nigger, un de gals is sho ter 
Solle “a 

I laughed hysterically, and began to shuffle an 
accompaniment with my feet on the floor of the 
ambulance. The glum look vanished from Rick’s 
face; he gave a friendly little whoop, and leaned 
forward with a pretence of touching the tired 
horses with the whip; but they were already gal- 
loping briskly up the bank, and the red haw 
limbs were brushing our faces. Instead of the 
inevitable rough beyond the little shinn-oak on 
the other side, however, the ground broke away 
intoa long hill, edged on one side by a growth of 
sumach and mullein, and on the other by a rail- 
fence, enclosing a tield of stubby cotton already 
bursting here and there into irregular patches of 
White. 

At the top of the hill we came in sight of the 
house, a squat one-roomed log cabin, set well back 
in the field, and surrounded by a shiftless array 
of corn and cotton pens, water barrels, ash hop- 
per, sorghum furnace, and the like. There was 
a brush arbor in the rear, whence arose a cloud 
of blue smoke, comfortably suggestive of supper. 
A wide porch gave a cheery look to the front of 
the cabin; and here, with his chair tilted back 
against the wall, and his slouch hat pulled down 
over his eyes, sat the fiddler. The steady beat of 
his foot was keeping time to the old plantation 
melody, and we heard, as we drew nearer, the fa- 
miliar sarcasms of the backwoods addressed to 
imaginary dancers: “* Whoop! now ver a-makin’ 
it!” ‘*Tu'n thet gal ther’, ef she'll let ver!” “Quit 
thet foolin’ at the cornders!”  “ Sashay ‘crost the 
middle !” 

He laid down the fiddle when the horses 
stopped of their own accord at the fence—there 
was no sign of a gate—and arose slowly and 
with apparent difficulty from his chair. 

“ Heilo!” eried Rick. 

A pack of lean-looking hounds came dashing 
down the path across the field, followed by an 
equally lean-looking pack of freckle-faced chil- 
dren, who were attired, without regard to age or 
sex, in blue cotton aprons that reached down to 
their heels. The dogs stopped perforce at the 
fence, where they continued to bark and whine. 
The children climbed up on the topmost rail, and 
regarded us with grave curiosity. 

“Light, cap, an’ come in,” said the biggest, 
whom I judged by a certain air of superiority to 
be a boy ; “we nuver tu’ns no travellers off,” he 
continued, perstiasively. “‘ Yonder comes pap his- 
self, an’ ye mought thes as well ‘light. Lord, 
how turrible beat out them critters is !—ain’t 
they, Buster?” 

One of tlie blue-clad figures beside him turned 
a critical gaze on our horses. ‘‘ Maw! Yenuver 
did know nothin’ *bout critters, Bud. Them’s 
Ole Buck Swisher’s paints. An’ ef anybody ez 
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knowed how wuz a-drivin’ of ’em, they could 
mek ten mile mo’ edsy afore daylight down.” 

“Hello, stranger!” cried the fiddler, as he 
came limping slowly across the field, leaning 
upon a short stout stick.“ Supper air thes about 
ready, an’ the women-folks has plent yo’ quilts 
an’ sich whence the beds gin out. Don’t was’e 
no time a-considerin’. Thes ‘light an’ come in.” 

Rick threw down the lines and prepared to 
obey:this hospitable injunction. 

“Whyn’t ye beat off them dogs, Bud?” said 
another soft, drawling voice in the rear of the 
ambulance, and a large, ruddy-faced old woman 
suddenly appeared between the wheels, her kind- 
ly blue eyes shining a genuine welcome. “Git 
down off ’n that fence, Sissy! Ain’t ye ’shame’ 
to be a-straddlin’ them rails "long o’ Buster an’ 
Coon an’ the res’ o’ them boys?” At this one of 
the shock-headed nondescripts giggled bashful- 
ly, and wormed its way to the ground. “ Howdy, 
honey ?” she continued, beaming up at me; “I 
wuz thes a-settin’ a ole yaller tu’key hen which 
hev stole a nes’ ’mongs’ the mullein over yan- 
der ’erost the road, whence I heerd ye drivin’ up 
the hill, an’ I ’clar’ to goodness ef I’ain’t fotch 
them settin’ aigs back!” She laughed musical- 
ly, and patted with one stubby hand the blue- 
check apron gathered up in the other. “ Bud 
Guyger,” she went on, authoritatively, “he’p yo’ 
pappy th’o’ down a panel o’ that fence, so’s the 
cunnel kin drive th’o’.” 

“Lord, ye mus’ be mighty tired, honey!” she 
exclaimed in caressing tones a moment later, 
when I had crawled over the wheels with Rick’s 
assistance, the fiddler meanwhile standing by, 
giving directions, and smiling the slow heart- 
warming country smile of greeting. ‘ Ye look 
pow’ful peaky, anyhow.” She peered past me as 
she spoke into the empty ambulance, as if she 
thought there might be some one concealed in its 
cavernous depths. I fancied that a slight shade 
of disappointment crossed her large motherly 
face, but it was gone when she turned it again 
upon me. “Come right inter the house this 
minit,” she cried; “ ve air boun’ to be clean gin 
out. Ole Buck Swisher’s air forty mile fum 
here ef it air a step.” 

I sank gratefully down into the low hide-bot- 
tomed chair on the shady porch. My hostess 
with her free hand removed my hat, unbuttoned 
my linen duster, and handed me a gourd of wa- 
ter from the brass-bound bucket on the little 
shelf by the door, then hovered over me in a 
brooding sort of way that brought tears to my 
homesick eyes. She looked away across the 
field, pretending not .to see, but she patted my 
wrist softly. 

“ Jess Guyger out yander long o’ yo’ ole man 
—him ez wuz a-fiddlin’—he air one o’ my twins,” 
she explained. “I hain’t got no fambly ’cep’n 
him an’ Gabe lef’ out ’n nine. Gabe he air the 
yether twin. That gang o’ children yander air 
Jess’s.” She broke off, and lifted up a strong 
mellow voice: “ Maha-ly!” 

“Yes, ’m,” came back from the brush arbor, 
in tones almost as sweet and hearty as her own. 

“Put the big pot inter the little un. I don’t 
reckin these here trav’lers has hed a bite sence 
ean’l’-light breakfus. Mahaly air Mis’ Guyger, 
my son Jess’s wife,” she added, settling herself on 
the steps, and beginning to transfer the sitting 
eggs from her lap to a rickety basket that stood 
handy. ‘“Ever’body on Jim-Ned thes natehly 
names me Mammy Guyger. Ez fer Gabe, he 
hain’t nuver married—not ez I knows on.” 

“TJ didn’ know but what ye mought of fotch 
up wi’ Gabe somewher’s,” she said that night as 
we drew our chairs up in front of the big fire- 
place, where a low fire smouldered ; for the night 
air was crisp and cool. Mahaly had retired into 
one of the two big beds that stood in opposite 
corners of the room, in company with Sissy and 
the twins and the baby. Buster and Bud and 
Coon were on a pallet behind the back door. 
Rick and Mr. Guyger sat on the porch smoking ; 
snatches of their war talk floated in to us now 
and then through the wide-open door. 

“Gabe ?” I repeated, vaguely. 

“Gabe Guyger,” responded Mammy Guyger, 
promptly. “He air one o’ my twins; Jess yan- 
der he air the yether. I mought of knowed Gabe 
wa'n’t in yo’-all’s spring wagin. Yit Gabe hev 
got sech onexpected ways. He aluz wuz a mighty 
mischeevus boy ;” and she laughed softly, lean- 
ing over to rake a coal into the bowl of her cob 
pipe. 

“Where is he now, ma’am ?” I asked, politely, 
hiding a yawn behind my hand. 

“Gabe? Waal, hit air thes this a-way. Gabe 
an’ Jess, they wa’n’t nothin’ but boys whence the 
wah broke out. We nuver had no niggers ter 
fight fer, an’ me an’ my ole man we ‘lowed 
*twa’n’t no use fer none o’ our kin ter jine the 
army. But Jess an’ Gabe they ups an’ goes, car- 
ryin’ o’ the’r heads thes ez high ez ef they hed o’ 
hed a nigger ter tromp a’ter ‘em, same ez Squire 
Carter’s Milt hed. An’ me an’ th’ ole man we 
felt onchristian proud o’ them boys o’ ourn in 
the’r un-niforms, Lord, we wuz all sech a passel 
o’ fools in them days! Howsomedever, both o’ 
them boys wuz wounded at Sharpsbu’g. Jess, 
yander, he were toted off ’n the fiel_—mebby ye 
hev noticed ez how he air a cripple twel yit—an’ 
the las’ thing he kin recolleck of were seein’ of 
Gabe layin’ ther’ on the groun’ a-welterin’ in his 
own blood, an’ a-groanin’ an’ a-moaning, an’ a-beg- 
gin’ fer water. Natchly he s’posened Gabe were - 
boun’ ter die. But Gabe didn’t die—naw, sir / 
Some o’ them kin’-hearted famblies roun’ ther’ 


. taken him, an’ taken keer o’ him; an’ hit were 


the een o’ the wah afore that chile were able to 
git out’n that bed. An’ then he kinder made his 
way slow-lak to this here creek.” She got up 
and went over to a small school map of the two 
hemispheres tacked against the wall on the other 
side of the fireplace, and laid her broad forefinger 
on the wavy line indicating the Potomac River. 
“He were jinded ther’ by a lot 0’ boys fum widely 
diffunt parts o’ the kentry,” she went on, oracu- 


larly, her voice as she proceeded taking on the 
Jabored tone of one reading aloud in an imper- 
fectly acquired language ; “ an’ somewher’s "bout 
here’—touching a spot near the mouth of the 
river—‘ they found a ship in the which the sail- 
ors wuz a-weighing of the an-chor ; an’ them boys 
an’ Gabe went a-board o’ that ship an’ sot sail. 
She hove aroun’ in this here direction”—the fat 
forefinger moved slowly over the Atlantic, follow 
ing a worn and soiled mark made evidently by 
much pointing out of the ship’s route—“ an’ fer 
a time all went well; but they en-counter-ed a 
gale somewher’s ’bout here”—the finger paused 
in the neighborhood of the Bermudas—“ in the 
which the good ship foun-der-ed, an’ the crew 
an’ the passengers all taken to the small boats. 
A’ter endurin’ o’ turrible sufferin’s th’o’ havin’ 
o’ no water, an’ bein’ plumb blistered by the sun 
o’ the e-quator, the swell o’ the waves at las’ 
th’owed ’em onto this small és-lant”—the finger 
rested with a flourish among the Canary Islands 
—‘‘an’ ef ye’ll b’lieve me,” she continued, drop- 
ping back into easy colloquial style, “them boys 
foun’ nigh about ever’ thing a body can think of on 
that desert as-lant. But, natchly, they honed a’ter 
home—Gabe ’specially. Gabe aluz wuz the beat- 
enes’ boy fer home. An’ so’s they kep’ a fire 
burnin’ day an’ night fer nigh onto ten years, 
an’ they kep’ a-histin’ of a shirt onto a pole fer 
ter draw the ’tention of a passin’ ship. Lord! I 
know Gabe mus’ a-hankered a’ter me an’ his 
pappy, though his pappy he have died sence Gabe 
were casted away on the desert is-lant. At las’ 
a ship es-pied the sig-nal, an’ them boys was 
taken’d on board, an’ fetched to Gal-vest-on, not 
mo’n four months ago, fum wher’ they ‘low to 
mek the’r way to the’r natchl homes. Ill be 
pow’ful glad to see Gabe. Jess an’ Mahaly hev 
motioned something ’bout movin’ out to Concho, 
wher’ ve air goin’, but ye don’t ketch me gittin’ 
away fum wher’ Gabe air lookin’ fer ter fin’ his 
mammy. My goodness sakes, honey! hit air time 
an’ enough ye wuz gittin’ ter bed. I fergit whence 
I git ter runnin’ on ’bout Gabe. Put yo’ cloze 
onto a cheer, an’ pile into my bed in the yether 
cornder yander. The men-folks air goin’ to hev 
a pallit on the po’ch.” 
“?’Tain’t no use, cap,” I heard her son say, in 
a low voice to Rick, as Mammy Guyger bustled 
ahout the room, preparing for bed. ‘‘Gabe were 
shot plumb in two, an’ he couldn’t of lived mo’n a 
minit a’ter I seen him fall. But mammy air 
that sot in her idee, which she hev took up fum 
a fool book somebody hev give the children ; an’ 
it hev done her that good that we hev conclu- 
sionded to let her be. An’ she hev been lookin’ 
fer Gabe thes that-a-way now for mo’n ten year.” 
“Don’t ye min’ my settin’ o’ the do’ open, 
honey,” said my hostess, when I had sunk down 
into the vast feather-bed and pulled the coarse, 
sweet-scented sheets about me. ‘“ Gabe monght 
come home in the night. He aluz wuz the mis- 
cheevusest boy! An’ I hain’t got the heart to 
shet the do’ on Gabe.” 


Il. 

One afternoon last fall Rick and I alighted 
from the cars at a brand-new little railway sta- 
tion in West Texas, and stepped into the light 
buggy which awaited us, with its span of hand- 
some horses. ‘“ Yaas,”’ admitted the station 
master, giving a friendly shake to the wheel 
against which he had been leaning, “ ye can miss 
the way. There’s a heap of forks in these sandy 
post-oak roughs. But I reckon Major Jack’s 
team have travelled the road of’n enough to kind 
o’ keep ye straight. Anyhow, ’tain’t mo’n ten or 
fifteen mile.” 

But the team did not keep us straight. And 
when night came on, instead of being comforta- 
bly housed at Major Jack’s, we were bogueing 
along, trying by the light of the stars to keep 
the wheels clear of post-oak saplings, and to di- 
vine which of the many branching roads might 
perchance be the right fork. 

All at once Rick pulled up, and gave an em- 
phatic whistle. ‘“There’s no mistake about the 
music this time, Nan,” he said. For a second I 
was too bewildered to speak. A rush of recol- 
lection overpowered me. Ten years seemed sud- 
denly to drop away, and I had a quick little vis- 
ion of mother and the girls standing on the cool, 
shady gallery at home flinging rice and old slip- 
pers after Rick and me, and of the swarm of 
children, black and white, running by the ambu- 
lance wheels as far as the big gate. My heart 
gave a thump and stood still again, as it did that 
morning when we turned into the lane, and I real- 
ized that we were actually off on that never-to- 
be-forgotten wedding journey to the far-away 
frontier fort. I even felt once more the home- 
sick pang that had seized me a day or two later 
in the shinn-oak prairie, not far from Jess Guy- 
ger’s, when I saw Rick glum for the first time. 
All this passed in a flash before me, and then I 
broke into a torrent of exclamations, As J live, 
the same old tune came dancing down to us on 
the night air. “ Possum up er gum stump, coony 
up er holler,” 1 sang, along with Jess Guyger’s 
fiddle; “Pat de juba, nigger, an’ de gals is sho 
ter foller” ; for the fiddle was bound to be none 

other than Jess Guyger’s. 

We stumbled down into the bed of the dry 
creek, and presently we were climbing the well- 
remembered hill, A ruddy glow streamed through 
the open door of the cabin, and as we approach- 
ed we heard the heavy monotonous sound of 
shuffling feet, and an occasional burst of song 
mingling with the music. A dozen or more 
horses were fastened to the rail-fence in front of 
the house; others were staked among the sumach 
and dry mullein stalks across the road, and two 
or three covered wagons were drawn up inside 
the field, with their teams munching corn and 
fodder from the troughs at the back. Evidently 
some kind of merrymaking was going on. 

In response. to Rick’s halloo a pack of hounds 
came tilting across the field, followed by no less 
a personage than Mammy Guyger herself, a trifle 
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stouter, but otherwise unchanged since we parted 
from her ten years ago. : 

“ Lord-a-mighty !” she cried, when we had suc- 
ceeded, above the din of the dogs, in making our- 
selves known, “thes to think of hits bein’ you! 
Git out an’ come right in, Buster ’ll ten’ to the 
critters. An’ I ’clar’ to gracious ef thei ain't 
Major Jack’s critters! Ye wuz a-goin’ to Major 
Jack’s? Waal, ye air outen yo’ way. I reckin 
hit’s sumpn lak a jidgment on ye fer tryin’ to git 
to Tom Green ’thout stoppin’ to see yer mammy. 
Shucks! *Light,an’ come in. Ef ye mus’ git to 
Major Jack’s to-night, ye kin hook up a’ter moon- 
rise, whence the critters is rested.” 

We walked across the field with the dogs at 
our heels, leaving Buster (grown into a tall gawky 
lad) in. charge of the horses. 

“Hit’s Bud’s infair,” explained Mammy Guy- 
ger; “him an’ Cindy Emb’ton wuz married las’ 
night. Bud air thes turned o’ nineteen, but he 
air pow’ful studdy an’ sober lak. Lord, honey!” 
she exclaimed, as we stepped upon the porch, * ve 
look thes lak ve did, only a heap younger, th’o’ 
bein’ fatter. Yo’ ole man hev ageded some, but 
I'd of knowed him anywher’s. Lord! how glad 
Jess ’ll be to see ye!” j 

The one room of the cabin had been cleared of 
all its belongings. A great fire blazed in the fire- 
place, putting to shame with its warm gleam the 
smoky kerosene lamp on the high mantle-shelf. 
A row of straight-backed chairs ranged against 
the walls accommodated the married women of 
the neighborhood. They were dipping snuff and 
talking in slow soft undertones, Here and there 
a bald-headed baby sat bolt-upright and solemn 
in its mother’s lap, but the babies were for the 
most part asleep in the covered wagons outside. 
Jess Guyger, a good deal grayer and more 
wrinkled, but with the same dreamy smile on his 
long face, sat in a corner, fiddling with all his 
might for the young people, who were bouncing 
throngh the old-fashioned game of Peeping at 

Susan. Bud, the stalwart bridegroom, was call- 
ing the figures in a sonorous voice ; the bride, a 
pretty buxom girl in a pink calico frock, was 
darting in and out of the swaying lines, followed 
by a red-headed boy, who proved upon inquiry 
to be Coon. A plump girl, ina very bunehy over- 
skirt and an exaggerated bang, with a rather 
supercilious smile on her round face, stuod some- 
what apart, looking on. 

“That air our Sissy,” said Mammy Guyger, 
nudging me with her elbow. ‘She taken a trip 
down to New Or-leens to the Ex-position las’ year, 
an’ she hev fotch home a heap o’ fool notions, 
Sissy hev! Mahaly she air out in the b’ush arbor 
*long o’ some o’ the neighbors gittin’ supper.” 

At sight of us Jess Guyger got up and limped 
forward, leaving his fiddle in the hands of Coon, 
who scraped almost as skilful a bow as his fa- 
ther. ‘Lord, cap, hit’s good fer so’ eyes to see 
ye oncet mv’,” was his greeting; “less git out ’n 
this yer ruinpus un’ hev a smoke an’ a talk ’bout 
Mars Bob’s boys.” 

I left them on the porch, their chairs tilted 
comfortably against the wall, their eager memo- 
ries already back in the red light of the sun that 
rose on the battle of the Wilderness, and return- 
ed to Mammy Guyger. 

“The las’ one o’ them boys an’ gals is church 
members,” she said, as she made room for me 

beside her in a corner of the fireplace. ‘ Bro- 
ther Conron he got up a mons’us big revival las’ 
summer whence the cotton wuz laid by, an’ he 
baptized mighty nigh everbody on Jim-Ned 
Creek, up an’ down, Jess were onchristian lone- 
some fer a while th’o’ nobody keerin’ to hear him 
fiddle. Seems lak Jess couldn’t live ’thout his 
fiddle, nohow. Howsomedever, Bud. an’ Coon 
they went over to Rastler’s to a cotton pickin’ 
two weeks ago come Sat’day, and whiles they 
wuz ther’ they made the rise o’ these here plavin’ 
games which calls fer a fiddle same ez a Vir- 
ginny reel. Hit’s mighty lak dancin’ to me ; an’ 
I’m thes lookin’ for Brother Conron to put his 
foot down. Lord-a-mighty! what air the matter 
wi’ Sister Gardenhier 2” 

The shrill angry voice of a woman outside was 
making itself heard above the boisterous refrain 
of Peeping at Susan. There was a sort of hurry- 
skurry about the porch steps, and then we heard 
Jess Guyger remonstrating mildly with somebody 
or something. Apparently, however, the alterca- 
tion, whatever it was, was not a bitter one, for 
the inaudible response of the culprit was greet- 
ed by Jess and Rick with a burst of laughter, to 
which the mollified woman even added her thin 
cackle. 

As a trampling of horses’ feet died away in the 
direction of the road, a spurred boot-heel rang on 
the porch, and a tall, handsome young country- 
man stepped into the room and stood just inside 
the doorway, smiling at Mammy Guyger over the 
heads of the players. : 

I stared at him with some surprise. He wore 
the dark flannel over-shirt and jeans trousers— 
the last tucked into his high boots—common to 
the country. But his features were singularly 
refined and delicate; his forehead, smooth and 
white as a girl’s, was crowned by a mass of loose 
yellow curls; his dark blue eyes had a softly ra- 
diant look beneath their drooping long-fringed 
lids; the hand with which he stroked his bud- 
ding mustache was slender and white. His whole 
form was full of a subtle grace that made him 
seem strangely out of place among these heavy- 
limbed, awkward girls and boys. 

He made his way to where we sat, in response 
to mammy’s beckoning finger. “What ye been 
doin’ of now, Jim Slater?’ she demanded. with 
pretended se verity. j 

He looked down at herin smiling silence. “No- 
thin’, mammy,” he drawled at length, in a low 
sweet voice; “leastways nothin’ fer nobody to 
git mad at. I thes turned the saddle hineside 
afore on ole Daddy Gardenhier’s critter ; an’ him 
an’ Granny bein’ o’ eenamos’ blin’, clim’ up an’ 
started off home that-a-way. She were plumb on 


the critter’s neck, an’ I lak to of died laughiw’ to 
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see daddy a-scratchin’ roun’ the critter’s tail to 
git holt o’ the bridle.” He laughed again at the 
bare recollection; and I confess that I laughed 
with him. “Jess Guyger got mad,” he resumed, 
plaintively, ““an’ said as how he reckin Sissy 
ought to shet the do’ in my face fer playin’ sech 
a trick on a perfessin’ member lak Brether Gar- 
denhier.” 

“Ye ought to be ’shame’ o’ yo’se’f,” laughed 
Mammy Guyger. ‘Ye air that mischeevus that 
the’ ain’t no tellin’ what ye goin’ to do nex’, 
Git along, an’ tell Mahaly to gin ye that sweet- 
tater pie I been a-savin’ fer ye out yander in the 
camp-chis.” 

“Lord, mammy, ye air the gal fer me!” he 
cried, breaking into a little shuffling dance, and 
snapping his long fingers. 

“That there Jim Slater,” said mammy, looking 
fondly after him as he skilfully threaded his way 
across the game and disappeared through the | 
back door, “air the beatenes’, lazies’, onprinciples’ 
boy on Jim-Ned. But he air that lak my Gabe 
that I hain’t the backbone to stan’ up agin him! 
He cert’n’y air Gabe’s pic’shur. Why, ef ye wuz 
to see him an’ Gabe come in yander do’ together 
this minute; ye couldn’t hardly tell ’em apart.” 

I glanced at old Jess Guyger, Gabe’s twin, who 
came halting into the room at that-moment, but 
I said nothing. 


“IT were a plumb fool,” she went on, energeti- 


cally, “bout that foun-der-ed ship an’ that desert 
is-lant. Hit were all a pack o’ lies. Gabe 
wa’n’t on no foun-der-ed ship; an’ what’s mo’, 
he wa’n’t on no desert és-lant,” and she beamed 
triumphantly on me over her great spectacles. 

“ Why—,”|I began, with a gasp. 

“Naw, they wa’n’t a word o’ truth in them 
things I tole ye whence ye were here befo’. I 
were a ole fool to of b’lieved’em lak I did. But 
I hev at las’ foun’ out the sho reason o’ Gabe’s 
bein’ so long a-comin’ home. Ye see, whence he 
lef? that kin’-hearted fambly at the een o’ the 
wah, an’ started fer to mak’ his way back to 
his pappy an’ me, he fell in wi’ some boys which 
hed conclusioned to come al-so. An’ they got on 
a ves-sel boun’ fer the Ar’tic regions, but which 
them boys wuz onaware of. They went a-sailin’ 
in an’ out ’mongs’ the icebrigs’—she jumped 


- up suddenly and faced the map which hung just 


over her head in its old place on the rough wall. 
I arose with her, and looking over her shoulder, 
I saw the old finger mark zigzagging across the 
Atlantic, and losing itself somewhere about the 
Peak of Teneriffe. But a newer and bolder line, 
starting like the other at the mouth of the Po- 
tomac, went up the coast, skirted Greenland, got 
somehow over into Hudson’s Bay, and stopped 
on the furthermost edge of the undiscovered 
country about the north pole. She traced it 
with her fat finger as she talked. ‘An’ fus 
thing they know’d they foun’ therselves all 
blocked up in snow an’ ice. Sissy she hev heerd 
tell of sich ex-peditions whence she were down 
to New Or-leens. Them boys actilly had to 
sleep in bags, an’ dress in hides. An’ Sissy do 
say ez how they hev had to eat taller! An’ they 
ain’t the fus ez hev had to buil’ up them houses 
lak a sweet.-’tater hill out ’n ice, an’ live in ’em. 
The’ is a pore Mis’ Franklin which her ole man 
hev been ther’ mo’n forty year, an’ she hain’t no 
reg’lar news fum him yit. Howsomedever, Gabe 
an’ them boys has at las’ been res-cued by a 
passel o’ men goin’ roun’ pas’ that-a-way, a-driv- 
in’ o’ dogs in a kin’ o’ carry-all; an’ I "low—” 

A hand touched her on the shoulder. A light 
flashed up into her face, and faded again as she 
turned. 

“Mis’ Guyger says ez how supper air nigh 
ready, mammy,” said Jim Slater. 

“ An’ I'll be boun’ ever’body air ready fer hit,” 
she replied, cheerfully. ‘Fer a minit I suspi- 
cioned hit were Gabe come back,” she added, as 
we moved toward the brush arbor, Mahaly, and 
the supper. 

The moon arose soon after midnight. The 
infair by that time was at its height. Coon, 
with his head thrown back and his eyes closed, 
in imitation of his father, was “ making the fid- 
dle talk.” Two or three of the married women 
had deserted their chairs and joined the intricate 
mazes of Weevilly Wheat that was now shak- 
ing the puncheon floor of the cabin. Their hus- 
bands leaned against the wall, laughing and shout- 
ing: “Go it, Sallie!” ‘Cut out the gals, Marthy 
Ann! Tl lay ye kin do it!” “Set up to them 
boys, ole woman, an’ ef they don’t kiss ye, Pll 
lick ’em, sho!” Even the scornful Sissy had 
caught the general infection, and was romping 
gayly, forgetful of New Orleans and her over- 
skirt and bangs. 

Mammy Guyger walked with me across the 
field to the road where Rick and Jess Guyger 
were waiting with the major’s freshened team. 

Jim Slater broke away from the game, of which 
he was the leader, and followed us. 

“Shucks, mammy,” he said, caressingly, as he 
came up behind her and passed an arm about 
her waist; “ye know ye air ez blin’ ez a owl, 
an’ like ez not, ef I don’t look out fer ye, ye’ll be 
stumpin’ yo’ toe in some of these darn’ tie-vines.” 

We took reluctant leave of our kindly hosts, 
and shook hands almost as warmly with Jim 
Slater. I climbed into the high buggy beside 
Rick. He gathered up the reins, and the horses 
gave a leap forward, in obedience to a light touch 
of the whip. 

But Mammy Guyger was calling us ; we stopped 
and looked back. The silvery moonlight fell full 
upon the group we had just left. It brought out 
the heavy lines around Jess Guyger’s sunken eyes, 
and showed the gathering wrinkles on Mammy 

Guyger’s large placid face ; it gave an added touch 
of gold to the clustering curls of Jim Slater, who 
seemed, as he stood between them, some lovely 
embodiment of eternal youth. He was holding 
one of mammy’s broad work-hardened hands be- 
tween his white palms, and his soft eyes were 
bent upon her with a look of almost solemn ten- 
derness. 
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“*'Tain’t likely ez ye’ll meet up wi’ Gabe,” she 
was ealling after us, in her bright, hearty way. 
“They hain’t had no mo’n time to git to Novy 
Scoshy, ef that. .Some o’ them boys is goin’ to gin 
out an’ drop in the’r tracks, I low. But, Lord, I 
ain’t nowise troubled or werried ’bout Gabe. I 
know Gabe air goin’ to git home all right.” 

M. E. M. Davis. 





IF YOU CARED, 
Un.ess you come, how can I bid you stay? 
I have not courage, now, to call you back; 
Not courage even to lift my eyes to yours; 
For if you cared you would not turn away; 
Ah, if you cared you would not be so cold; 
For surely you would feel too great a lack 
In all your life without me, if you cared 
To wait for words of mine to make you bold; 
And when with me your own thoughts would 
be lures 

To draw you to me, though I gave no sign, 
And teach you, if you sought a smile of mine, 
You still might hope to win it, if you dared. 

; Frevt Bayern. 








A REMINISCENCE OF THE WHITE 
SULPHUR. SPRINGS. 


AN idyl of complacency, of beatitude. Stress 
and storm there might have been, but now the 
calm haven of happiness has been reached. The 
perfect repose of the lady shows that, as does 
the man’s assured look of possession. He might 
seem nonchalant, and yet the line of vision from 
his eyes is direct. Perhaps they had to wait so 
long—so long before they were man and wife. 
He takes to the mint-julep as to the manner born. 
If a mint-julep be an acquired taste, it is won- 
derful how a Northern man accepts the ways 
and manners of Greenbrier County, West Vir- 

nia. 

There may be huge caravansaries at the White 
Sulphur, but there are cozy cottages, nests spe- 
cially feathered for young matried pairs, where 
no prying eyes dare intrude. Here swing ham- 
mocks in shady verandas, There be with some 


_hammocks a compounded charm : firstly, there is 


the graceful arc described in the swaying of it; 
and secondly, the beautiful curves of the occu- 
pant of that hammock. 

You must see that the limit of that living pen- 
dulum is circumscribed. A hammock is not a 
swing. The lady knows precisely what is the 
span a hammock should describe, and Mr. Retn- 
HART has a perfect appreciation of that. It will 
be observed that the lady is much nearer to the 
wicker chair than to the table. He may then 
with his elbow give the hammock the slightest 
impulse, so as not-to endanger the fruit-laden 
table. So there she rocks as gently as a baby 
in its cradle, while she plays her own lullaby. 

Is she a Virginian, or from Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Georgia? As was the fashion in the 
past, had her grandmother, her great-granddam, 
spent their honey-moons at the old White Sul- 
phur? Alas! some years before she was born, 
there had been sore trouble, dire distress, want, 
and penury in the South, and she had barely 
hoped that when she married she might be hap- 
py at the White Sulphur. And it had all come 
to pass; and now she wonders how it all did 
happen. Oh! the joy of it, and as she swings 
and swings, those loving eyes of hers, beneath 
their fringe of lashes, may seem half drowsy, yet 
there is a brown flash in them as they seek her 
husband’s glance. Even were her eyes dor- 
mant, the smile on her lips tell her heart’s story. 

The lady does not sing. It makes no matter 
that she is mute. What she does is with slow- 
moving fingers to draw a few harmonious chords 
-from her banjo, and she keeps time with the 
rhythmic balancing of her hammock. It is a low, 
sweet murmur of sound. Mr. Remnnart, with a 
talent which is his own, has thrown into his 
sketch thrum of banjo, fragrance of mint. 





AMERICAN HORSE-RACING. 


THE assertion recently made by one of the 
ablest and most conservative of contemporane- 
ous turf writers that the money expended. and 
gambled during the racing season reaches the 
enormous sum of thirty-five million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars is a tax upon the credulity 
of the great mass of race-goers and turf-lovers 
who are not directly interested in racing affairs. 
But the statement is susceptible of the clearest 

roof. The average attendance at the reputable 
race-tracks throughout the country may be safe- 
ly placed at five thousand per day. On certain 
occasions, like the race for the Brooklyn Handi- 
cap at the Gravesend track, Suburban day at 
Sheepshead Bay course, the Fourth of July at 
Monmouth and Washington Park, Chicago, the 
attendance will run up to over thirty thousand 
people. A minimum figure in the cost of trans- 
portation to and from the race-course would be 
fifty cents per race-goer. Figuring on a basis 
of an attendance of five thousand, this item alone 
would be $2500. The lowest aggregate for ad- 
missions would be $5000. Refreshments and 
incidentals will average another dollar per head, 
or $5000 more. Many of the betting men who 
attend the races will wager hundreds and some- 
times thousands of dollars upon a single race. 
Assuming, however, that the average wager made 
is $10 on each race, and that one-half of those 
in attendance are present for the purpose of bet- 
ting—which is a low estimate indeed—the amount 
changing hands on each race is $25,000, or for 
the six races of the day, $150,000. This amount, 
with a reasonable computation of the current ex- 
penses of the track and the income from privi- 


leges, will bring the figures up to $170,000 per 
day. There are two jundred and ten days of 
racing on the reputable tracks, and the grand 
total quoted above is reached—a sum of greater 
magnitude than that which actually changes 
hands in the Stock Exchange during the same 
length of time. 

As affecting racing interests throughout the 
length and breadth of the land the most impor- 
tant event of the season was the sale of the 
yearling King Thomas for $38,000. The news 
of this large sum of purchase-money — by all 
odds the largest ever paid. for a yearling—was 
glad tidings to the horse breeders of this coun. 
try. The price per acre of breeding land from 
Kentucky to California went up with a bound, 
the stock on hand took on an enhanced valua- 
tion, and a most buoyant feeling was visible 
wherever the interests of the turf were held in 
serious consideration. 

As was the case in connection with the famous 
peach-blow vase at the sale of the Morgan col- 
lection, when it was alleged the amount named 
as the purchase price, $18,000, was never paid 
for the piece of bric-A-brac, so it has been con- 
tended that the high price named as paid for 
King Thomas was far in excess of the amount 
actually paid to secure ownership. Statements 
of this character always get abroad anent sensa- 
tional prices at public sales, but the effect upon 
horse breeders of the mere news of the $38,000 
paid for King Thomas was of the most invigo- 
rating nature. 

In direct connection with the actual racing of 
horses, a question of great importance is at pre- 
sent under discussion, and turf-men are taking the 
liveliest interest in the outcome. The question 
is whether or not the judges shall be aided in 
their decisions on close finishes by a camera. It 
is entirely practicable to get an instantaneous 
photograph of the horses as they flash by the win- 
ning-post. Here is an infallible aid which sci- 
ence offers to the men in the box—a judgment 
absolutely indisputable. The dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed over recent rulings, unquestionably hon- 
est in intent, makes every safeguard that.is avail- 
able positively necessary. 

The public, seeing the finish from different an- 


gles of vision, sometimes finds it difficult to agree ° 


with the judges, and the judges themselves, high 
up in their stand, and directly over the track, 
are apt to neglect a horse running close to the 
outer rail, The introduction of instantaneous 
photography, to be sure, would rob the officiating 
gentlemen of considerable power and much im- 
portance ; but it would render them impregnable, 
_and their ripe judgment might always have the 
infallible certificate of science to bear them out 
in close decisions. There is a good deal going 
on in a race for the judges to see besides the fin- 
ish. If they were not so bent on naming the 
horses in proper order at the end of the race, the 
race would be more likely to be ridden with great- 
er fairness throughout. There would be less jos- 
tling, foul riding, and fewer horses cut down in 
the course of the season. 

In a glance over the racing season up to the 
present time, and the noteworthy features asso- 
ciated with the different race meetings of the first 
class, the old track in the heart of Kentucky, at 
Lexington, naturally first comes to mind. There 
is an old-fashioned Southern air of hospitality 
about the atmosphere of the Lexington track. It 
is practically known as the breeders’ track. Here 
many of the best youngsters ever raised in the 
blue-grass region have had their first outing in 
public. The track is the oldest in the country, 
having been laid out in 1826, and is chiefly nota- 
ble for the events of the past. The purses offer- 
ed now are small compared to those of the young- 
er associations, and the attendance and character 
of the racing have been undoubtedly affected there- 
by. The race meeting continued from May 7th 
to 12th. On May 14th the meeting commenced 
at the Louisville track, built on the site of the 
old Woodlawn course. The Louisville race-track 
is chiefly remarkable as having a three-quarter- 
mile straight-away course, and being built the 
wrong way. On a clear day the sun glares in the 
eyes of the visitors on the grand stand, and the 
finish is discerned with difficulty. The race 
meeting was in progress on the St. Louis Fair 
Grounds during the week of the Democratic Con- 
vention, in June last, and many of the visiting 
statesmen went out to the track, and dallied with 
the fickle goddess by way of a change from pol- 
itics. 

The Latonia Race-course, at Covington, Ken- 
tucky, is a Cincinnati enterprise. The Ohio State 
laws prohibit betting on horse-races, so this race- 
track was started just across the Ohio River, in 
Kentucky. There were few notable horses en- 
gaged during the meeting. The new race-track 
at Waldo Park, near Kansas City, was opened on 
June 12th. The inaugural meeting was not en- 
couraging. The ride out from the city is tire- 
some and disagreeable, the management could 
not get high-class horses to compete, and the 
public would not attend. The summer meeting at 
Washington Park, Chicago, commenced on June 
23d, and ended July 14th. Since its formation 
the Washington Park Club has been a bulwark 
of racing in the West. It is located on the flat 
prairie-land of the suburb Hyde Park, just outside 
the city limits, and is a very level and fast track. 
From the nature of the soil it is a very dusty 
course, and the discomfort of the phblic is only 
prevented by the continued sprinkling along the 
homestretch on racing days. The fashionable 
way of reaching Washington Park is by way of 
Lincoln Park—a splendid driveway, along either 
side of which are several miles of beautiful land- 
scape gardening. Rare plants and shrubs greet 
the eye at every turn of the carriage wheels, and 
thousands of flowers are seen grouped in special 
designs and patterns upon the smooth lawns. 
An imposing entrance and gateway gives presage 
of the completeness of the arrangements made 
for the accommodation of the public. The grand 
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stand, shown on page 577, is the largest and 
handsomest in the country, and the roof is 
open, after the English plan, so that the visitor 
may view the race from a high perch, and look 
out over miles and miles of prairie-land. There 
is an exercise track just inside the regular racing 
course, and the water service is excellent. The 
fashionable element rally to the support of ra- 
cing in Chicago, and the Washington Park Club- 
house is undoubtedly the most pretentious and 
best appointed jocker-club quarters in the land. 
Just beyond the grand stand the straight course 
takes a graceful curve, and in the picture the 
racers are showh going easily, having just start- 
ed on their fast journey. The tremendous throng 
that fills the grand stand and covers the lawn in 
front are quiet and hushed with expectancy. 
Here and there a voice will break out or a hand 
wave in the enthusiasm of the moment, but the 
excitement is yet tocome. Once more the horses, 
foam-covered and springing forward in answer to 
the sting of lash and spur, will flash by the mul- 
titude. Hats will be thrown in the air, men and 
women will shout aloud the horses’ names, pan- 
demonitim will reign—but for an instant. Then 
all is calm and business-like and practical, as be- 
foré the battle of the hoofs. The race is over. 

There are four first-class race-courses contigu- 
ous to New York city—the Jerome Park course, 
in the city limits ; the Brooklyn Jockey Club track, 
at Gravesend; the Coney Island Jockey Club track, 
at Sheepshead Bay; and the Monmouth Race- 
course, near Long Branch. Besides there are 
lesser organizations at Guttenberg and Clifton, 
New Jersey, and Yonkers and Brighton Beach, in 
New York State. At least $2,000,000 is invest- 
ed in these race-tracks, with their necessary build. 
ings and the keeping of them in condition; and 
in the various departments, executive and other- 
wise, over 600' persons are employed. 

The Jerome Park track, with its severely aris- 
tocratic surroundings, will always lure fashion to 
the festival of speed. But a conservative and 
strait-laced management, holding déar the best 
traditions and scorning later-day innovations, has 
caused this race-course of many curves to lose its 
hold in the competition of the younger organiza- 
tions, and this is probably the last season of Je- 
rome Park as a racing-ground. The Writers 
and Becmont stakes are the rich prizes run for at 
Jerome. : 

But the racing season of the East takes on the 
color of its prime when the democratic Brooklyn 
Jockey Club opens its gates at Gravesend. The 
Brooklyn Jockey Club Handicap, run on the first 
day of the meeting, May 15th, proclaimed the 
supremacy of Longfellow’s great son The Bard, 
and awakened the minds of turf-lovers in every 
section to the fact that the season was at hand. 
The deservedly popular race-track of the Coney 
Island Jockey Club rouses to tne tension point 
the interest of the race-going public when, on 
the opening day, the great race for the Suburban 
Handicap is run. Here the giants among the 
equine thoroughbreds meet in a contest that has 
been the hazard and the talk of all turfdom for 
months. The Suburban winner is a Jaurel-crown- 
ed king. Thousands cheer him on his return to 
the post, and the wires tingle his name and fame 
broadcast to every remote and unpretentious 
breeding farm in the land. The Coney Island 
Jockey Club is, in all respects, the most success- 
ful racing association in the world. The course 
itself is wellnigh perfection, and here the great 
contests of the year take place. 

The Monmouth Racing Association is plainly 
business-like. It does.not pretend to have a 
specially attractive race-course, but offers such 
rich purses and such a magnetic sum of added 
money that horse owners are coaxed to its con- 
fines from far and near. 

The magnitude of horse-racing interests in 
this country; the tremendous total of the meney 
prizes offered by all the racing associations ; 
the great sum spent in their maintenance; the 
thousands of persons interested in getting their 
living directly or indirectly from horse-racing ; 
the thousands of acres of breeding farms in 
California, Kentucky, and other-States, which, 
with their. appointments and stock, represent 
millions of money—tend to make horse-racing a 
vocation quite as much in the nature of a grow- 
ing industry as a popular type of sport. 4 

The successful racing associations all pay divi- 
dends, equal to from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
A first-class jockey is an autocrat of high de- 
gree. He rides, when off duty, in his private 
establishment, employs a valet, and receives a 
stated salary, in several instances of $12,000 

year. 

When horse-racing—aside from the pleasure 
of the sport—is shown to be a business which 
pays liberally those who are eminent in its va- 
rious departments of management, training, rid- 
ing, and breeding, it will find many new adhe- 
rents. A vast increase upon the great capital 
already invested is a matter of conjecture and 
time under a continuance of the bright skies of 
good fortune which now smile down upon the 
turf. Witttam Appison CLARKE. 





IN HEAT OF DAYS. 


Ovrt from the South on noiseless wings is blown, 
“Over the upland pastures, through the wheat, 
And down the unshorn meadow-lands, the heat 
Of days. The bindweed blossoms June had grown 
Fade softly, as the light slips out from some 
Fair day, and laggard lilies through the land 
Slow droop and wither ‘neath he burning hand, 
While all the singing-birds are smitten dumb. 
And as the thirsty earth at noon repincs, ; 
Low voices steal from out the corn, “ Lie still, 
O pastures, till our young ears drink their fill 
Of sunlight”; and the grapes amid the vines 
Cry, ** Rest, ye birds and lilies, lo, this heat - 
ring » waiting vineyards vintage swee 
Brings to the waiting y Snipa 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS.—Drawy sy C.S. Reinnart.—[See Pace 575.] 
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—[Sex Pace 575.] 
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THE PEEKSKILL CAMP. 

In this number of the WEEKLY we give illus- 
trations of some of the exercises of the annual 
encampment of the National Guard of the State 
of New York on Roa Hook plateau, overlooking 
Peekskill Bay. Characteristic attitudes of ex- 
pert and recruit in firing, and of the line in skir- 
mish drill, indicate one important class of the 
training at this camp. A distinguishing feature 
of it has always been its sacrifice of show to use- 
ful work, discarding all exercises which do not 
directly tend to increased efficiency. Not only 
are the elaborate reviews familiar in most camps 
discountenanced, but even time spent upon useful 
exercises—like target practice, for example— 
which can as well be taught elsewhere, is grudged. 
Skirmish drill, however, is something that cannot 
be taught in the armory. Like camp guard and 
outpost duty, assembling at the long roll, field en- 
gineering, the escort and defence of convoys, du- 
ties of advance and rear guard, and so on, its il- 
lusion is wholly lost when an attempt is made to 
go through its forms within-doors. The taking 
of distances, advancing, retreating, and firing, de- 
mand the open field; and there, too, the method 
of profiting by natural obstacles in procuring 
shelter from the enemy’s fire on broken ground 
can be practically taught. 

In its outfit, methods, administration, and pro- 
longed annual occupation, the Peekskill encamp- 
ment stands at the head of regimental militia 
camps of this country. Established on an ele- 
vated plain upon the east bank of the Hudson, 
in a beautiful locality, it is easy of access from 
all parts of the State by railand river. Since the 
mnajority of the troops are concentrated in the 
southeast part of the State, in and around New 
York city and Brooklyn, the camp must be near 
enough to them to reduce to a minimum the av- 
erage time and cost of transportation. This con- 
sideration, with tlie ease of procuring supplies, 
and the healthful and picturesque surroundings, 
determined the choice of the grounds in 1882. 
Whiien several seasons of renting had shown the 
value of the site, it was bought outright by the 
State; and it has been greatly improved by per- 
manent buildings, grading and preparing grounds, 
and providing suitable bathing, cooking, and oth- 
er facilities. 

The time during which the camp is open has. 
been gradually extended, until this year it lasts 
from June 16th to August 11th, which forms a 
large part of the season when tent life is agree- 
able and espedient. Each organization has a 
tour of one week, beginning on a Saturday and 
ending the Saturday following; and when it 
marches out, its successor comes in. During the 
present year the regiments selected for camp 
duty were the Eighth, Eleventh, Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, Thirty-second, Sixty-fifth, and Sixty-ninth. 
In addition thirty-two of the separate companies 
were detailed for the same period, organized into 
eight provisional battalions of four companies 
each, During each Of the first four weeks one 
of these battalions occupied the camp with one 
of the regiments; the fifth battalion was assign- 
ed to camp between July 28th and August 4th; 
and the remaining three for the closing week. 
The Fourteenth Regiment opened the camp again 
this summer as in 1886. It is now possible to 

put all the infantry of the State into camp for a 
week every other year, and the opportunity thus 
given for detailed drill and discipline makes it a 
school of instruction in the true sense, Its su- 
periority over the division camps established in 
some States, coming every year, but lasting only 
from three to five days, with a great part of the 
time taken up with reviews, inspections, sham 
fights, and brigade drills, is manifest. Coming 
only once in two years, it is not a burden, and 
each organization looks forward eagerly to the 
week in camp. The troops are paid as well as 
fed by the State, and a post band is provided, to 
save the cost of regimental music. 

The work of the camp is so laid out as to give 
plenty of rest and récreation, “ Early bread and 


cotfee” follows reveille, and then company drill. 
After breakfast comes guard mounting, one of 


the most attractive of garrison exercises, al- 
though rarely performed in camp without errors. 
The men detailed for sentry duty take their twen- 
ty-four hours of this not covetable service, and 
the remainder go on for battalion or skirmish 
drill until near dinner. Through the afternoon 
there is opportunity for rest and for base-ball 
and other games, swimming, and so on, while 
dvess parade comes in the evening. Last sum- 
mer intense heat and numerous days of rain pre- 
vented much of the work possible, but this year 
the weather has been far more favorable, and 
better than can ordinarily be counted on, 

A leading feature of the Peekskill camp is its 
administration, which is intrusted to a general 
staff, with Adjutant-General Jos1anH Porter as 
Post Commander. Considering that the duties 
thus imposed are continuous throughout the 
greater part of the hot season, and involve also 
preparation of the camp each season, few States, 
if any, can show equal devotion of time to the 
summer instruction of the militia. The advan- 
tages of this system are uniformity in adminis- 
tration, discipline, and programme of exercises, 
and greater care of State property. Method is 
everywhere visible. Regiment after regiment, 
company after company, come to the camp and 
are governed by the same regulations. This ar- 
rangement takes from officers anxiety and labor 
that would otherwise fall upon them, and allows 
them to lay out their full time in the instruc- 
tion of their men. It has sometimes been sug- 
gested that it might be better to turn over the 
camp tod the charge of each successive regimental 
commander, to conduct it to suit himself; but a 
Jarge part of the officers would then be occu- 
pied with administrative duties, the troops would 
suffer in foad and care, and there would be no 
uniformly high standard of regulations. Strict 
discipline is now easily maintained, intoxication 
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is guarded against by careful regulations, and | 
illuminations and fireworks are not permitted. 

Of course many improvements in the State 
camp are possible. The constantly changing 
membership of the National Guard, bringing a 
large proportion of recruits each year to the 
camp, keeps it mostly occupied with rudimentary 
work, with especial attention to sentry duty, 
habits of discipline, “set-up,” and salutes. But 
whoever looks at its well-turfed fields, carefully 
kept roads, and straight rows of well-pitched 
tents on scrupulously clean company streets; at 
its kitchens, fine mess hall, and other buildings 
in perfect neatness; its abundant water supply; 
its excellent commissariat and good bathing fa- 
cilities ; whoever sees the roomy interior of the | 
tents and their good bedding, or on the drill field 
observes everywhere the soldier-like State uni- 
forms—will acknowledge that it is a genuine mil- 
itary camp. He will note a difference in com- 
paring it with some State camps, where men are 
crowded into tents without beds, or are scram- 
bling for a belated and scanty supply of ill- 
cooked and unsuitable food, decked in old-fash- 
ioned militia gaudiness of raiment, having a pic- 
nie by day and fireworks by night. That the 
tour at Peekskill improves the discipline and ef- 
ficiency of the National Guard cannot be doubted. 





WHEN THEY LEAVE US 

The exodus of our bodily troubles is doubly welcome 
if their departure is unaccompanied by pain. It is the 
fault of the best of commendable cathartics, which 
act solely upon the bowels, that in operating they 
gripe and weaken these organs. Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters produce a laxative effect, but neither cause 
pain nor weaken the abdominal region or the stomach. 
This is pre-eminently the alterative which a consti- 
pated, bilious, or dyspeptic person should use, since 
a resort to it involves no bodily discomfort nor pro- 
duces a violent reaction. The liver is aroused, the 
stomach benefited, and the habit of body speedily aud 
permanently improved by them. Fever and ague, rheu- 
matism, and kidney troubles are among the maladies 
for which recorded experience has proved them to be 
efficacious. They are a wholesome appetizer, and a far 
more reliable tranquillizer of the nerves than stomach- 
disturbing narcotics and sedatives.—[{Adv.] 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— ; 
[Adv. 








*“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tue Great Pain Reciever, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea, Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[.A dv. } 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mes. Winstow’s Sootume Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 





Burnett's Coooarne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 











the highest degree.—[.Adv.) 








Tur superiority of Burnert’s F.avorine Extracts 
consistsin their perfect purity and great strength.-[4d.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





Morurrs give Angostura Bitters to their children 
to stop colic and looseness of the bowels.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD » PARIS, 1878. 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 

Oil has been removed. It has three 

\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

and is therefore far more economi- 

cal, costing less than one cent a 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass, 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best Pas ped in 
the World—1(0 Instructors, 2252 students = Thor- 
ough Inetruction in Vocal and avai 2 usic, Piano 
and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, 
German and Italian La ges, English Branches, Gymnas 
tics, atc. Tuition, 85 to ; board and room with Steam 
Heat an Klestrls Light $5.0 to 87.50 per week. Fall 
Term ip 888. For Tilustrated Calendar, 
gg, ul information address E. TOURJEE, Director, 


. iN. 




















WE SELL ALL AMERICAN 


BICYCLES. 


tee LOWEST PRICES. 
P& co., D ayton, 0. 

Largest rota stock in America. 

+ - in OTTO, factory pri ome. our price = 


48 ~ “ “ _ soon “ “ 
4in.. * “ “ i 

“ain. * “ ).00, ** “OT 
Order quick. Also 250 second- caeat Wheels. Repair- 
ing & Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns taken in trade 











BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,' 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Travellers'’Credits 





available in any part of the world. 
Collection iu all foreigu countrics. 


WEEKLY. 
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TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curtoura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dix- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases off the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
Curioura, the agg Skin Cure, and Cutiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 


ey and Cutioura Rerso.vent, the new Blood 


_ Puritier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 


disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepnred by the Porter Droe 
ann CurmicaL Co., Boston, Muss. 

Send for “* How to Cure $kin Diseases.” 


wz Pim les, blackheads, ch: apped and oily “ee 
, skin. prevented | by’ Curtoura Soar. * 


a al “Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instat rene 
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Writing Papers. 


If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 


want a Day Book made to order, 

want a Journals made to order, 

want a Casu Boox made to order, 

want a Leper made to order, 

want a Reoorp made to order, 

want a Curck Book made to order, 

want a Sates Book made to order, 

want Paper for CorresPonpENok, 

want Paper for Lerrer Heaps, 

want Paper for Notr Heaps, 

want Paper for Birt Heaps, 

If you want Paper tor T'ypr-Writkr use, 

If you want WrittXe Paper for any purpose, 
Ask Your STATIONER OR PRINTER 
For “* Laven Lepcer” Paper or 


“Linen Wririne” Paper, 
made by 


CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all STATIONERS, 
Used by all Bookninvers. 
Used by all Litnocrarurrs. 
Used by all Printers. 
Sold by all Paper Draers. 





OUK TRADE-MARK. 
bag age have received the HIGHEST AWARD 


at four Wortn’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 
anese Cranes, which ure our trade-mark, and are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books. 





relieved by the Cutioura Anti-Pain PLastsr, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 
Vol. LXXVII., No. 459. 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. 
By Larcanio Hearn. Profusely Illustrated. Part IL. ; 


Maiwa’s Revenge. A Story. 


By H. River Hacearp. Llustrated. Conclusion ; 


Sandro Botticelli. 

By Turoporr Cuitp. Illustrations; Alessandro Botti- 
celli (from portrait by himself).—Head of One of the 
Three Graces in the * Allegory of Spring.”—Figure 
of Flora in the * Allegory of Spring.’ —“ Virgin and 
Child and St. John.”—“ Mars and Venus ;” 


The Leather Bottel. Ballad. 


Nine [lustrations by E. A. Anpey, including the 
Frontispiece ; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 
By Witiiam Dean Howexcs. Part IIL; 


A Chiswick Ramble. 


By Moneunk D. Conway.  Lilustrated ; 


Studies of the Great West. 
By Cuaries Duptey Wanner. Part VI. 
Cincinnati and Louisville; 


Sonnet by William Wordsworth. 


Fall- page Illustration ‘ ALFRED PaRsoNS; 


In Far Lochaber. 
By Winstam Biaok. 


A Novel. 
Part VILL: 


The Montagnais. 
Indian Life in Canada. By C. H. Farsuam. Illustrated ; 


Pride and Pride. Short Story. 
By Jank G. Austin; 


Too Kind by Half. 


Full-page Ilustratiou by Gxorer pu Maurier; 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
By 8S. Hoxig. Illustrated; 


Poetry: 
“THE GUEST OF THE EVENING.” 
UnpkBWvop JOuUNBON 5 
MY WALK TO CHURCIL. 
Powkrs; 


AUBADE. By Annix Cuampers-Ketonwm ; 


By Rosert 


By Horatio NrELson 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Greorex Witiiam Curtis. 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wit1am Dean Howe is. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuanxctes DupLey Warner. 





Literary Notes. 
By Lavurenox Hutton. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Postage Free to all Subscribern in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 
Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


_—— 


ta HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the ti- 
tles of nearly four thousaud volames, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cente for postage. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



















The we on Se Na ewe conven-f 
leut and low priced. Handy to get into and out 
of. Handy for single horse or pair. Handy for 
One person or more. andy to load or unload. 
Fn Sor Free Circular, ** How to purchase direct® 
from the manufacturer. 


SYRACUSE N. Y. i 
BRADLEY & (0 68 Murray SE, N.Y: H 
532 S. Market St., Boston. m O 











if ENRYWS CALCINED MAGNESIA. 
Established A.D. 1772. This old standard med- 
icine has lost none of its virtues or usefulness. It 1s 
still esteemed by physicians and the people as the best 
means for relieving those troubles (particularly in in- 
fants) of the stomach and bowels which are attended 
with acidity. It relieves heartburn at once, is one of 
the mildest and most pleasant aperients, gently yet 
effectually moving the bowels, and therefore is a boon 
to those habitually constipated; and to the bilious 
and gouty it is especially beneficial. Ceution: Beware 
of Counterfeit. Henry's Genuine Caicined Magnesia 
bears the name ot W. IL Schieffelin & Co., as Whole- 
sale Agents for the U.S. Obtainable of Druggists. 


BEN-HUR: 








A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW WALLACE. 
From New Plates. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.50. 


“ With this beautiful and reverent 
book you have lightened the bur- 
den of my daily life.’—Presipenr 
GARFIELD. 


A powerfully written tale.—Observer, N. Y. 

Eminently calcnlated to add largely to the popular 
conception of the real historical setting of the time of 
the incarnation.—Christian Advocate, N. 

The fidelity with which the author has personated 
the greatest life history of earth will win for him en- 
during fame.—Lutheran Observer, Philade!phia. 

Truly a wonderful work.—Standard, Chicago, 

The familiar incidents in the life of Christ are pre- 
sented with vivid interest and power.—Christian 
Register, Boston. 

A strong piece of work, performed with a rare sense 
of the sacredness of the subject.—Jnterior, Chicago. 

Full of power, elevated thought, profound insight. 
It cannot fail to move the heart and command the 
intellect.— Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 

The author has taken special pains to show the deep 
reverence with which he enshrines the name of Christ 
in his own heart. The story will not in any sense 
detract from the worshipful reverence of the Son of 
God.—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harprr & Broturns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of $1.50. 


_ Camaneoon sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


ME to $8 a @ay. Semele worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
sten’s Savery Rein Houprr Co., Holly, Mich. 
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hd Besee’s BUTTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— & 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
warts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
-¥. P.O. Box 029. 





HAIR’ DATSAM 
leanses and beautifies wo gem 
t growth. 


re Gray 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
vents Dandruff = hair ae 
50c. and $1.00 at Drugzists. 
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PIMPLES 


Biackugrans, Rep, Roveu, 
AND U1Ly SKIN prevented 
and cured Py eee greatest 
of all Skin utifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, un- 
equalled for the Toilet, Bath. * and 
Nursery, and without a "rival as an 
Infantile Skin Soap. Produces the 
loveliest, whitest,clearest skin,and 
softest handa. Absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprisingly effective. 
Sale greater than that of all other 
medicated toilet soaps in the 
world combined. Sold through- 
out the civilized world. 

Porren Deve & Cuemicat Co., Boston, U. 8 A. 
| Send for ” cn to ) Parity and Beautify the Skin.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take subscriptions for 


~ UNIVERSAL 
ADVENTURE. 


Compiled and Edited 
by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
and 


SERGEANT PERRY. 








THOMAS 








AN ADVANTAGE OF POVERTY. 


YounG Pritosorner (consoling himself before beginning). “Dis yere might be wuss; if de ole 
man was rich, he’d bought free cords ’stead of dis-a-one, suah.” 


Profuse Illustrations. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


1044 Pages. 








~ Sudden Pains, 


The time of year is at hand when 
old heads and young become im- 
prudent, get overheated, cool off sud- 
denly, catch cold, rheumatism, ner- 
vous disorders, and numerous other 
troubles. Preaching prudence is 
played out.. The only thing to do 
is—after having contracted one or 
more of these pains—to cure your- 
self as quickly as possible. Small 
pains are not to be neglected except 
at the risk of serious consequences. 
Remove them atonce. Itcan be done 
by an application of one or more of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS, 
recognized the world over as the best 
external remedy ever made. 

Do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and 
Jet no explanation or solicitation in- 
duce you to accept a substitute. 


Ham’s Manual Training. 


Manual Training. The Selutioa of Social 
and Industrial Problems. By Cuarves 
H. Ham. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


The author shows how everything will be at- 
tained by the right use of tools, and how in that 
way the industrial and social problems of this 
century may be settled effectually as well as hon- 
orably. His plea is well-nigh irresistible, and cer- 
tainly irrefutable. It is earnestly commended to 
the attention of teachers, parents, statesmen, and 
philosophers ; for they all will agree that the tra- 





ditional school is no longer sufficient to equip the 


citizen, whether man or woman, with all that is 
needed for a successful battle with life. — Zhe 
Beacon, Boston. 

Indispensable to all who are interested in the 
subject.— Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Mr. Ham writes in a spirit of enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his subject, and his pages exhibit a wide 
range of information respecting education and the 
social problem.—™, Y. Sun. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by dragists or sent by mail. 
boo. KT: Haseltine, Warren, Pa. 











\T PAYS to sell our Rnbber Stamps. Free Catalogue to 
agents. CHANDLER & Fisurr, Cleveland, oO. 





You can News at BEES aad ae more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit Fkk&. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


























MIGHTIER¢ 7yqy LIHE SWORD 


The OI cone pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they huld more ink and last longer. 
Seven Sorts, for ledger, rapid, or pro- 
Sessional writing. 

Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 
Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. 

The ‘‘Federation” holders not only prevent 
the pen from blotting, but give a firm grip. 
Price 5, 15, and 20 cents. Ofall Stationers. 


FEDERATION 
HOLDER 
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10,000 ACENTS WANTED. to supply FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE with 


BEN.HARRISON| BEN HUR. 


long Signa of Gei 
“ No man living more comp etent."—Ex-Gov. Porter, of pre 
ion Har my vgn want want Ben Harrison by same author, Selling aoa a By mail ‘eo 


ill hogs have som 
ia Making book yet. tits SOcts. HUBBARD BROS., Phila., Boston, or + Chicago. 








A Concentrated Liquid Extract of MALT and 
HOPS. Aids Digestion, Restores Sleep, and of 
Priceless Value to Nursing Mothers. All Drug- 
gists sell “BEST” TONIC. Recommended by 
Eminent Physicians, and is superior to any im- 
ported article. Manufactured by the Specialty Dep’t., 
Ph. Best Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. — 








JULY 4¢h to 
OCT, 27th: 










CENTENNIAL OT WALLEY 
GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory, 
UNSURPASSED DISPLAY. 


AEN BOLDNESS: 


EXCURSION RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 

















Nation, N. Y. 


a. 


is incomplete.—A merican Field, Chicago. 





TROUT AND SALMON FISHING. 


We can unreservedly Pras a Tee the book.— A cinaine: treatise by an expert, —SaTurDay 
Evening Gazerre, Boston. 


LY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. — Sugges- = AMERICAN SALMON- FISHERMAN. 
tions 2s to their Manufacture and Use.: By By Henry P. Weis. With Illustrations 
Henry P. Weuis. Illustrated. Square and a Map. Square 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


" ‘ 9 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, $2.50. It gives a vast amount of information both as to 
Of great value. the best fishing localities and the best methods of 
taking fish. —Boston Traveller. 
Mr. Wells speaks with an anthority which will 
scarcely be questioned. Above all, he is the salmon- 
fisher par excellence,—N. Y. Sun. 


It will take its place as a standard 

We cannot commend it too highly.— 
‘oreat and Stream, N. Y. 

7 book withont which every sportsman’s library 
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The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or 


Canada, on receipt of the price, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have Just Published + 





I. 
H. Rider Haggard’s New Story, 
Maiwa’s Revenge. 
A Story of Adventure. By H. Riper Hac- 
GARD. Profusely Lllustrated by T. De 
THULSTRUP. pp. vi., 158. 16mo, Cloth, 75 
cents ; Paper, 25 cents. 
Mr. Haggard is seen at his best in this story. Old 


Quatermain’s hunting tale is vivid and stirring. —. ¥. 
Tribune. 

A straightforward narrative of extremely exciting ad- 
ventures in Africa, the hero of which is that old friend of 


a great public of readers, Allan Quatermain.— Boston A d- 
vertiser. 


H. Rider Haggard’s Works. 


Library Edition. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents 
a volume. 

Matiwa’s REVENGE. Illustrated. — Mr. 
MEESON’s WILL.—ALLAN QUATERMAIN. II- 
lustrated.—SHE. Illustrated. — KING SoL- 
OMON’S MINES, — JESS. — Dawn. — THE 
Wircu’s HEAD. Each in one volume. 





OTHER “NEW BOOKS 
FOR 


SUMMER READING. 
I. 
By Miss Amélie Rives. 


Virginia of Virginia, A Story. By AMELIE 
Rives (Mrs. J. Armstrong Chanle r). Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A Brother to Dragons, and Other Old-Time 
Tales. Post 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 


Il. 
American Game Birds. 
Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest 
Gunners: With Descriptions in Language 
Understanded of the People. By GuRDoN 
TRUMBULL. go Illustrations and an Index. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.50. 
IIL. 
A Strange Manuscript Found 
in a Copper Cylinder. 
A Romance. Richly IHustrated by GILBER1 
GAUL. 12mo, Cloth, Extra, $1. 
IV. 
Capitals of Spanish America. 
By WILLIAM ELERoy Curtis, late Commis 
sioner from the United-States to the Govern- 
ments of Central-and South America. _ Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, . xtra, $3.50 


25. 


General Biishin's Forestry. 
Trees and Tree-Planting. By Gen. 
S. BrisBin, U.S.A. Portrait. 
$1.50. 


JAMES 
12mo, Cloth, 


Vi. 

William Black’s New Novel. 
The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 

VII. 
France and the Confederate 
Navy. 1862-1868. 
An International Episode. By Joun Bice- 
LOW. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


VIII. 


For the Right. 


A Romance. By -KARL Emit FRANzos. 
Given in English by JULIE Surrer. ‘Preface 
by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.00. 
IX. 
Stepniak’s Russian Peasantry. 


The Russian Peasantry. Their Agrarian 
Condition, Social Life, and Religion. — By 
STEPNIAK, Author of ‘‘ Russia Under the 
Tzars,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


X. : 

R. M. Johnston’s Short Stories. 
Mr. Absalom Billingslea, and Other Georgia 
Folk. By R. M.:‘Jounsron, Author of ‘* Old 
Mark Langston,” ‘* Dukesborough ‘Tales,”’ 
&c. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.25. 


XI. 

The History of Nicolas Muss. 
An Episode of the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. From the French of Du Bols-MAL Ly. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Harper's Franklin Square 
Library. 
ISSUES, 8v0, PAPER COVERS. 


= Se chapyg: oer OF MIRBRIDGE. By James 
Mile DIMURER ssa scee cave. cotcens 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE- 
BOAT... By William Black. Illustrated oe 
WESSEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy........... 

OYCE. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant.... 

ERR PAULUS. A Novel. By Walter Besant 
ONLY A CORAL GIRL. By Gertrude Forde. . 
FOR THE RIGHT. By Karl Emil Franzos. Given 

in English by Julie Sutter...............200-- 
WILLIAM I. EMPEROR OF GERMANY. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 4to, Paper.......¢0--.0200055 10 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

GB The above works ave for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Harper & BROTHERS, postage pri- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. 

Bay Haxper's CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat. Baxine Powpee Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. | 














JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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WHAT IT IS COMING TO. 


Tattor. “To tell the truth, Mr. Sprigglett, this piece will hardly be suitable for a bathing 
costume, for it is sure to shrink after being wet.” 

SpricGierr. “Oh, I nevah go near the nawsty horwid wattah, deah boy. 
the sand and entertain the deah ladies, don’t ye know. 
something that the sun doesn’t fade.” 


Just sit wound on 
Just give me something stwiking, and 








VOLUME XXXIL, NO. 1650, 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 
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Repairs Everything- 
Pullman Palace Car Co., Mason 
an & Piano Co., and 
. who appreciates 


ag thing uses it. 
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Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


and Refined Sugar, are sold 


by most Grocers in the 


United 


states. 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storckeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't'd, London. 





PRESS, $3. Circular size, $5. 
RI 7 Newspaper size, $44. T'ype- 
setting easy, printed directions. 
our Wi Send 2 stamps for catalogue of 
CARDS presses, type, cards, &c.,to fac- 
é tory, Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


| CGURE:::DEAF 
the 


Pecx's Patent Iuvrovep Cusnionrp 
Ean Davus Pi y re 
the » and perform the 
work of the natural drum. _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 
tion. Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. 
illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 

Mention this paper. 














Diveaway, New Lorn. 


Bicycle Bargains. 


Limited number of reliable 


STANDARD COLUMBIAS, 


(all sizes from 50 inches up- 
wards), ball-bearings to front 
wheels and pedals, dropped 
handle-bars, Kirkpatrick  sad- 
dies. Reduced from 
$100 to $75. Catalogue 


free. 
POPE M’F’C CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pears 


Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 
ft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere.” 








The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. . 
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The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 


AN A |: 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmer, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
Send for ll- 








lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Roston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


ener or Amateurs, Field Glasses. 
W.H.WALMSLEY & CO. Philadelphia,Pa 
Illus. price list free. Send for Special Burgain Lists, 
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THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J. H. Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N.Y. 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 
OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 

‘Competition is the life of trade,” and if 
you have not seen our improved $3 Shoe, made for the 
Summer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot 
imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competi- 
tors have to work to keep within sight of us. 

Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe, or 
the James Means’ ¢4 Shoe, according to your needs. 

Positively none genuine unless having our name 
and price stamped plainly on the soles. Your retailer 
will supply you with shoes so stamped if you insist 
upon his — 80; if you do not insist, some retailers 
will coax you into buying inferior shoes upon which 
they make a larger profit. 


A. $3 SHOE 


f\ UNEXCELLED 












=e 
_ Such has been the recent progress in our branch of 
| industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
| Means’ ¢4 Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or 


ten dollars. If yon will try on a pair you will be con- 
vinced that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $8 and $4 shoes, and those who 
imitate our system of business are unable to compete 
with us in quality of factory products. 

In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the 
country. We will place them easily within your 
reach in any state or territory if you will invest one 
| cent in a postal card and write to ne. 
| James Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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MAKING A CITY BACK YARD BLOSSOM’.LIKE THE ROSE.—Drawn sy W. A. Rocers. 


THE “FOREIGN ELEMENT’ IN NEW YORK CITY. 


CCORDING to the last census, thirty-eight nationalities are rep- 
resented in the city of New York, to wit: Africa, Asia, Atlan- 

tic islands, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bohemia, British America, 
Central America, China, Cuba, Denmark, England, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Greenland, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Norway, Portugal, Poland, Russia, Sandwich 
and Pacific islands, Scotland, South American islands, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey, Wales, and the West Indies. In this 
truly cosmopolitan collection of humanity the natives of Ireland, 


By GEORGE J. MANSON. 





I.-THE GERMANS. 


in point of numbers, stand at the head of the list, while the Ger- 
mans rank second. In 1880 there were in New York city 198,595 
persons who were born in Ireland, and 163,482 who were natives 
of Germany. Taking the figures from 1865, however, to the pre- 
sent time, the German immigrants outnumbered the Irish, there liav- 
ing been 1,738,098 German immigrants as against 947,569 Irish. 
It would be impossible, even in the generous limits assigned to 
this article, to write exhaustively of the life of the Germans as it 
is presented in the different phases of modern existence. The 


purpose of the writer will be to touch upon the most salient fea- 
tures of that life, to give a fair idea of the German in the great me- 
tropolis, as he appears in commerce, and as he is affected by the 
various social, musical, theatrical, and religious enterprises under 
his immediate control. 

In commercial life the Germans are well represented. There 
are fifty bankers of high standing. There are probably five 
hundred importers, covering the silk, lace, trimmings, dry-goods, 
and woollen trades. There are nearly fifty brewers, while such 
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HON. CARL SCHURZ. 


important industries as the oil trade, pianos, the ham trade, the provision 
business, seeds, and drugs are represented by large and prosperous firms, 

The German Savings-Bank, probably the largest institution of the kind 
in which Germans are interested in the country, situated on the southeast 
corner of Fourteenth Street and Fourth Avenue, furnishes an apt illustra- 
tion of the native grit and perseverance of the Germans. It was started 
in what is now a store on the ground-floor of the Cooper Institute build- 
ing in the year 1859. There were only twenty-five incorporators, and at 
the time none of them were over-wealthy. Each man put in $200, taking 
all risks as to whether the investment would pay, and promising to make 
no complaint if his little loan was lost entirely. This was the first Ger- 
man savings-bank in the city, and it started with a capital of five thou- 
sand dollars. In 1871 the business of the institution had become large 
enough to warrant the purchase of an old brick building called the Napier 
Coffee-House, on the site of the present structure, which was then built at 
a cost of $500,000, 

Statistics are not usually considered very interesting reading, but cer- 
tain figures in connection with the working of this institution must appeal 
to the thoughtful reader, because they show, better and more pointedly 
than words can do, the thrifty character of the Germans. The bank at 


GENERAL AUGUST FEIGEL, CONSUL-GENERAL OF 








THE GERMAN EMPIRE: 


present has accounts with 59,000 persons. Of 
this number 30,000 represent small amounts, av- 
eraging not more than five hundred dollars. Since 
its existence the bank has issued 206,900 books. 
Iu 1859 the number of deposits and drafts during 
the year was 8901; in 1869,°49,602; in 1879, 
46,059; and in 1886, 137,203. The amount of 
total resources in 1859 was $259,054; in 1869, 
$5,096,180; in 1879, $7,821,893 ; and in 1886, 
$22,878,424. The amount of surplus in 1859 
was $42.24; in 1869, $373,028; in 1879, $578,- 
882; and in 1886, $1,668,083. 

The present officers of this well-conducted in- 
stitution are Philip Bissinger, president ; Robert 
Schell, first vice-president; Carl Rose, second 
vice president; Jacob Windmiiller, controller; 
(i. F. Amthor, treasurer; and J. B. Keller, cashier. 
Only five of the original trustees are living: 
Messrs. Philip Bissinger, Jacob Windmiiller, J. B. 
Keller, Otto Ernst, and Robert Schell. 

Fire-insurance interests are well represented 
by the Germania Fire-In- 
surance Company, which 
was organized in 1857, Its 
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arrival with a Christian home, to assist them with the necessary counse| 
and protection, and in connection with which a chapel and the services of 
a chaplain, to be helpful to them in the discharge of their highest religious 
duties.” Three years ago an extension was made to the building at a 
cost of $16,000. By this extension twenty-two rooms were added and 
the house has now accommodations for nearly four hundred persons, 
The main office and sitting-room of the home is on the first floor, and 
from the windows the Battery Park can be seen. The price for board and 


. lodging is one dollar a day, or five dollars a week ; a private room costs 


twenty-five cents a day extra. Single meals cost twenty-five cents eacl, 
Boarders must pay every morning, or weekly, in advance. The breakfast 
hour is from six to seven, dinner from twelve to one, and supper from «ix 
to seven o'clock, Money and valuables must be left with the house-keeper, 
No kind of liquor is sold, and the use of improper language is strictly pro- 
hibited. There are religious services, according to the forms of the Lu- 
theran Church, in a neat chapel on the first floor, both morning and even- 
ing, and the usual services on Sunday. The house is closed at ten o'clock 
every night. The building is heated with steam, and at night guests are 
allowed to sit in their rooms, though the smoking of pipes and cigars in 
the private apartments is not allowed. One part of the work of the Ger- 
man Emigrant House is to furnish free meals to the destitute. Every day 








original promoters were 
not all Germans, though | 
the nationality was well 
represented. The original | 
capital was $200,000 ; soon | 


afterward it was increased 
to $500,000. The compa- | 
ny paid all its losses grow- | 
ing out of the Boston and 
Chicago fires, and in 1880 | 
its capital was increased to | 
$1,000,000. The German- 
American Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1872. 

This also has a capital of a 
million dollars, is very sue- 
cessful, and was not crip- 
pled by the great losses in 

the two large fires just al- 
luded to. 

Among the German be- 
nevolent enterprises the 
German Society of New 
York is the most impor- 
tant. Its history is pecul- 
iarly interesting. It is over 
one hundred years old, 
having been founded Octo- 
ber 4, 1784, by thirteen 
Germans and a few others, 
the objects of the society 
being to encourage emigration from Germany, to 
assist needy emigrants, and to disseminate useful 
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knowledge among Germans in the State of New 
York. 

In 1804 a charter was granted to the soci- 
ety. Between 1808 and 1818 such well-known men 
as Peter Lorillard, the Rev. Frederick W. Geis- 
senhainer, Philip Hone, William F. Havemeyer, 
Frederick Havemeyer, and William B. Astor were 
admitted to membership. Later on, John Jacob 
Astor was elected president of the society, and made 
donations to the amount of twenty thousand dol- 
lars. In the early days of the society the German 
population of New York city was very small, It 
was not until 1832 that the rising flood-tides ol 
German emigration began to pour in, In 1832 
the number of arrivals had reached 10,194 souls, 
which at that time was thought an extraordinary 
figure.. In 1837 it was 23,700; in 1847, 74,000 ; 
in 1854, 215,000. Then it fell until after the Civil 
War, reaching 133,400 in 
1867, 155,500 in 1872, and 
a little over a quarter of a 
million in 1882. During the 
sixty-four years between 
1820 and 1884 nearly four 
million German emigrants 
came to America, and four- 
fifths of that number land- 
ed in New York. 

In these later years the 
society has found ample 
work to do in assisting the 
needy ; it has not, however, 
within the last twenty 
vears found it necessary 
to put forth special effort 
to “encourage emigration 
from Germany.” In a 
pamphlet issued by the so- 
ciety, and widely distrib- 
uted among the persons 
most likely to be benefited, 
some very wholesome ad- 
vice is given to would-be 
emigrants. Thesociety has 
a bureau where advice and 
information are given, and | 
where letters for arriving 
emigrants are cared for, Tn 
the charity department pe- 
cuniary aid is furnished to 
Germans in distress, widows with young children 
being objects of especial sympathy and hejp. 
Two regularly appointed physicians attend to 
cases of sickness among the poor, making about 
three thousand visits during the year. In the 
banking department an exchange business is 
carried on, passage tickets procured, simple legal 
papers, like powers of attorney, drawn up for 
those who desire them, and money received and 
temporarily cared for. 

The German Emigrant House, at 26 State 
Street, represents another important benevolent 
enterprise. Here emigrants can find food and 
lodging, for which, if they have means, they are 
expected to pay; many poor persons, however, 
are accommodated free of expense., The home 
was started in 1873, and has been in charge of 
Rev. William Berkemeier. It was incorporated 
under the name of the Lutheran Emigrants’ 
House Association of New York. According to 
the act of incorporation, “the object of the asso- 
ciation shall be to provide the emigrants on their 
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THE MUSICAL EXCHANGE ON FOURTH STREET, NEAR THI 


at noon-time a crowd of poor Germans will be seen at the basement door. 
When the regular boarders have finished their meal the outsiders are al- 
lowed to enter, and are furnished with a good wholesome dinner free of 
cost. On Thanksgiving and Christmas Day a free dinner is given to all 
the German emigrants in Castie Garden. 

A few doors below, at No. 8 State Street, is the Lutheran Pilgrim House, 
an enterprise somewhat similar to the one just described. The substan- 
tial five-story building in which the work is carried on was bought in De- 
cember, 1885, at a cost of $45,000, with the purpose of carrying on more 
successfully the Emigrant Mission of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States, which was begun at Castle Garden in 
1868 by Pastor 8. Kevl. During the nineteen years of its existence a 
million religious tracts, almanacs, and church papers have been distribu- 
ted among emigrants; $11,000 in cash has been given to the poor for 
meals and lodging; $55,000, in various sums, has been advanced to emi- 
grants who had no means, or not enough means, to reach the place of 
their destination in the West or Northwest. Of this latter sum $59,000 
has been returned by the recipients, leaving a loss of only $5000, or only 
one-eleventh of the whole amount. The Pilgrim House is owned by the 
Missouri Synod, a branch of the Lutheran Church, and is supported by 
contributions from different Lutheran congregations in the United States. 
It has twenty-seven rooms, and can accommodate one hundred and thirty- 
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or, ic has money enough to reach his new home in some distant part of ear 
al-  |-ountry, and keep alive his interest in spiritual truths and chureh services. 
of In close proximity to these institutions, and facing the little park at 
all the foot of Broadway, which must not be very imposing even to the eve 
fa poor German emigrant, is the office of A. Feigel, the German Consul- 
se, ‘reneral, whose special district: extends over New York, Vermont, New - 
in- Jersey, and Connecticut. Mr, Feigel (a fine-looking specimen of Ger- 
e- man manhood, by-the-way) keeps close watch on all economical ques- 
ore tons as they arise in our country—questions in regard to industries, 
of labor, strikes—and makes a report on the same vearly to his govern- 
in ment. He is of assistance to the courts in Germany by examining wit- 
>a esses before trial, attends to disputes relating to the engagement of 
bu- Sailors, and issues passports. Down in this region of the city, where you 
for stumble against a German emigrant at almost every step, you are im- 
ni- pressed not so much with his poverty, for that is not especially. pro- 


of hounced, but by his look of mental helplessness. 
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five persons with board and lodging at one time. For this accommoda- 
tion a reasonable price is charged, though destitute persons and families 
are provided for free of expense. : : 
Another German Mission House, located at No. 27 State Street, is under 
the auspices of the Methodist Church. This has been in existence since 
1867. The objects of this society are benevolent and religious, the in- 
tention being to afford to German emigrants, sailors, and others speak- 
ing the German language, shelter, protection, hoard, religious instruction, 
care, and advice, as well as facilities for obtaining employment, general 
information, and news. The management and disposition of the affairs 
of this society are vested in a Board of Trustees, consisting of twelve 
laymen, appointed by the Board of Managers of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church, and three Methodist clergymen, appointed by 
the Eastern German Conference. There is a regular missionary ap- 
pointed by the same Conference, who conducts chureh services, and has 
ceneral oversight of the institution. In the same neighborhood there 
are similar enterprises carried on under the auspices of both the Re- 
formed and the Protestant Episcopal Churches. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the wayfaring German emigrant does not have to drift far from 
Castle Garden before he finds men of his own nationality who will welcome 
im to our shores, provide, if necessary, for his temporal wants, see that 


























a man who does not know what to do or where 
to go: he is helpless; he feels lost. For this rea- 
son the benevolent enterprises alluded to are all 
to be praised for doing a good work; they come 
to him in the threefold capacity of policeman to 
warn him of the pitfalls to be found even in the 
New World, friendly counsellor in all temporal 
affairs, and spiritual helper in matters pertaining 
to the soul. 

Among many. other benevolent societies are two 
for the benefit of widows and orphans. The Ger- 
man Mutual Assistance Society for Widows and 
Orphans was incorporated in 1888. Widows and 
orphans who own paid-up shares in this organiza- 
tion are entitled to thirty dollars yearly. Another 
society for the relief of German widows with large 
families, of indigent females too aged to work, 
of orphans and the sick generally, was started in 
1858. The German Legal Aid Society is still an- 
other benevolent enterprise, which renders legal 
aid and assistance gratuitously to those of Ger- 
man birth who may ap- 
pear worthy thereof, but 
who from poverty are un- 
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oly NEAR THIRD AVENUE.W—Drawn ny W. A. Rogers. 


When this look is 


pO found, as it often is, in the face of a man of great physical strength, the: 
ily combination appears particularly incongruous, and even amusing. When 
he the poor German lands, and wanders around the lower part of the great 
by metropolis, never farther up Broadway than the Astor House, he is awed 
a ut some of the sights he sees, surprised at-others; these feelings, occa- 
y- 





‘onal only, find expression in his countenance. As a rule, he looks like 


able to procure it. 

The Masonic fraternity 
is represented by twenty- 
eight district lodges, with 
un aggregate membership 
of about three thousand. It 
ix sixty years since the first 
German lodge was started 
in New York city. The 
Germans have a Masonic 
temple at 220 East Fif 
teenth Street, built in 187 
at a cost of about $80,000, 
and the building is now 
almost free from debt 
George Intemann_ is. the 
District Deputy Grand Mas 
ter of the German Masons, 
and the order is in a flour 
ishing condition. The only 
Masonic paper in the United 
States printed in the Ger 
man language is published 
in New York city. It is 
an eight-page weekly jour- 
nal, and is now in its fifth 
volume. Connected with 
the Masons is the Ger- 
man Masonic Relief Asso- 
ciation, which affords tem- 
porary relief to its members in case of sickness, 
and two thousand dollars to the widow or family 
in case of death. As soon as the revenue from 
the Masonic Temple will justify, it is the inten- 
tion of the German Masons to build an asylum 
for old Masons, their widows and orphans. The 
location of the new ‘institution will be on Long 
Island, not far from the city, and probably in the 
vicinity of Woodhaven. 

The church-going Germans are Protestant by a 
very large majority, the Lutheran Church having 
the largest number of attendants. There are 
fourteen German Lutheran churches in New York 
city. Services in the German language are carried 
on in other Protestant churches. The Roman 
Catholics have four churches where services are 
conducted in the German language. 

It is frankly admitted by German clergymen that 
a large number of their countrymen in the great 
metropolis do not attend church, and manifest but 
little interest in spiritual matters. One authority 
puts the number of non- 
church-goers at fifty thou- 
sand ; some of them may be 
infidels and agnostics, but 
the most of them are sim- 
ply indifferent. When these 
same men were in Ger- 
many they attended church 
services regularly, but 
when they get to America 
their first and only thought 
is how to better their world- 
ly condition. This close 
attention to business, this 
fierce struggle, so much 
emphasized by Americans 
themselves, to get on in the 
world, and the harassing 
fear that in a new coun- 
try, among strangers, thes 
may fail to win a home and 
subsistence, soon makes 
some Germans materialists 
of the practical sort. The 
first thing that the German 
thinks of when he lands 
on our shores is the possi 
bility of owning his own 
house. With that object 
in view he goes to work, and 
is finally so wrapped up in 
his employment, spurred on 

as he is by that selfish but natural ambition, that 
his spiritual duties are lost sight of or entire- 
ly forgotten. In dealing with the religious or spir- 
itual side of the German character, Protestants, 
especially Protestant clergymen, display a great 
want of knowledge of the German pature as it 
has been influenced for countless generations by 
his surroundings in the old country, A late report 
of the City Mission and Tract Society—prepared 
by men who must have a large knowledge on this 
subject—says : “It is the common opinion that the 
German people are not in sympathy with true re- 
ligion ; but this is by no means the case. The Ger- 
man people are deeply religious.” The German 
Protestant is strict in the performance of his re 
ligious duties, but he will frankly inform you that 
he does not think Puritanical ideas of propriety 
have anything to do with true religion. He will 
drink a glass of wine or beer, or have an “ outing” 
in some suburb on a Sunday, and that, too, with- 
out feeling that he has harmed himself physical- 








ly, morally, or spiritually. ‘ REV. AUGUSTTS 


MR. OSWALD OTTENDORFER, EDITOR OF THE “STAATS-ZEITUNG.” 


The Lutheran Church is liturgical in character, and as the forms 
and ceremonies are more elaborate in some churches than in others 
some persons suppose that the Chureh is divided into “ High-Churech” 
and “ Low-Church.” This is not the fact. There are three governmental 
divisions in the Church, and the two kinds of service will be found in each 
division. The first division is the General Synod, which holds to the doc- 
trines of Luther, but does not condemn independence in thinking in mat- 
ters non-essential, and permits clergymen of other bodies to officiate in 
their churches. The General Council does not allow any clergymen but 
those of their own body to conduct services in their churches. The 
third division, the Missouri Synod, composed mostly of foreigners, is 
the strictest of the sect, and will not recognize either of the other two 
divisions. On account of the divisions just alluded to there is no Sunday- 
school union in the Lutheran Church. The lessons follow the ecclesias- 
tical year, which is very similar to that of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
There are special services for both church and school, for the seasons of 
Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Good-Friday, Easter, Ascension, W hit- 
suntide, and Triiity-Sunday. The ordinary Sunday-school service is open- 
ed with a hymn ; then there is a prayer, followed by another hymn ; the les- 
son for the day is read aloud by the superintendent and school ; the Apos- 
tles’ Creed is then recited, when.the school breaks up into classes, where 
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the lesson is again read aloud, questions asked by the scholars, 
and explanatory remarks made by the teacher. The Rev. A.C. 
Wedekind, whose portrait is given on another page, is the pastor 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, in Christopher Street, where he 
as been located during the past ten years. This is one of the 
largest Lutheran churches in the city. Dr. W edekind is a fre- 
quent contributor, on literary and theological subjects, to both 
German and English newspapers and magazines, and stands high 
in the Lutheran denomination. ; 

The strong social instincts of the Germans are indicated by the 
large number of clubs they support. Of these the Liederkranz 
is one of the most important. It was organized on the 9th of 
January, 1846, its objects being the cultivation of singing and 
the encouragement of social pleasure according to the German 
idea. Germans representing the best social element of the city 
have alwavs been identified with this organization, the initiation 
fee in which is $25, while the annual dues are $80. The so- 
ciety occupies a fine building on Fifty-eighth Street, where dur- 
ing each year three concerts are given, to which, heretofore, only 
members of the elub and their immediate friends have been ad- 
mitted. This year, however, the general public will have an op- 
portunity of enjoying the music. The ball given by the Lieder- 
kranz in midwinter is one of the leading social events of the 
season. The membership of the Liederkranz at present is about 
350, to which number, according to the terms of a recent resolu- 
tion passed by the club, it will be restricted ; pew members can 
only be admitted to fill vacancies caused by death or resignation. 
The Liederkranz building is fitted up with elegant bowling-alleys, 
large and small dining-rooms, one of the finest billiard-rooms in 
the city, card-rooms, a rehearsal-room for singing, a large con- 
cert-100m, parlors, a reception-room, dressing-rooms, and apart- 
ments on the upper floor for the catererand his servants, | 

The Arion Society, another large and prosperous organization, 
with a membership of 850, is an offshoot of the Liederkranz, 
having been founded by some members who seceded from that 
society on account of certain disagreements which, at 
the time, were considered very serious, but to which 
little importance is attached at present by members of 
either club. The Arion was organized in 1854, and 
its objects are the same as the Liederkranz. In the sum- | 
mer of 1886 the Arions moved to their new club-house 
on Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, which they had 
built at a cost of $500,000. The foundations of the 
building rest on the solid rock; the style of the archi- 
tecture is the Italian Renaissance, with the exception of 
the wine-room, or “ Kneipe,” which is done in Medieval 
style. The building is one hundred and twenty-five feet | 
long on Park Avenue, by ninety feet deep on Fifty-ninth 
Street, and is fire-proof throughout. It is constructed 
of Ohio Berea stone in the basement and first story, 
and buff brick and terra-cotta in the upper stories, with 
trimmings of Ohio sandstone. On the cornice are two 
groups cast in metal, the one on Park Avenue repre- | 
senting “ Arion,” and the one on Fifty-ninth Street rep- 
resenting Carnival and Dance. The building can be 
lighted either by gas or electricity, is heated by steam, 
and ventilated by the wing disk fan. In the basement 
are the “ Kneipe,” or wine-room, hat-room, and toilet- 
rooms for both sexes. On the first story are the two 
entrance halls, the billiard-room, containing ‘six tables, i 
and the bar. The walls are wainscoted and decorated i 
with Lincrusta Walton. The library, committee-rooms, 
and a private dining-room are also located on this floor. 

The second story contains the large dining-hall, kitch- 
en, and pantries, also a large: bar-room and foyer in 
front of the main stairs. On the third story are two 





large foyers adjoining the grand concert and ball room, | 
which is 62 by 120 feet, and 39 feet in height, with a | 


gallery for spectators. Adjoining the main hall is a 
handsome suite of ladies’ parlors, and above the third 
story are a number of bathing and dressing rooms. 
Mention must be made of the Turners, who are rep- 
resented by a dozen organizations. The object of the 
Turn-Vereins is to advance by systematic training { 
(turning) the physical and moral education of the grow- 
ing generation; to develop both the strength of the 








body and the mind. The German Turners believe that ie 
under the present school system the brains of the chil- : 
dren are over-taxed, and they encourage a series Of ex- 2" 
ercises graduated according to the wants and physical e os 


abilities of each child. In the Turn schools the girls 
are taught needle-work and sewing, and the boys learn 
how to model ini clay, scroll-sawing, and the use of or- 
dinary tools, not with the view of adopting a trade, but | 
for the purpose of showing children how to use their ; 
hands, and inspire them with the love of work, not only 
as a means of living, but as conducive to good health | 
and content. | 
As a specimen of the literary and social club the Ger- | 
man Sociable Scientitic Society may be mentioned. In 
1871 a score of German gentlemen met together in a 
social way, and had informal discussions on literary and 
scientific subjects. They grew in numbers and finally 
formed a club, which numbers now over two hundred 
members. Lectures are now given on scientific and 
social topics every second and fourth Thursday from October 
until June. The initiation fee in this club is five dollars, and the 
diues amount to five dollars a year. There are five more clubs in 
the city the objects of which are specially scientific or literary. 
But there are ian for all sorts of objects, though in all of them, 
trom the most intensely scientific to the smallest singing society, 
the social element is never lost sight of ; sociability, friendly chat, 
“or convivial good-fellowship is not only looked upon as a privilege 
to be enjoyed, but as a, duty to be performed. There are twenty 
dramatic associations, two stenographie associations, twenty-three 
veterans’ and military associations, eighty-four branches of the 
1. 0. O. F., twenty-eight lodges of the American Legion of Honor, 
thirty-nine subordinate lodges of Knights and Ladies of Honor, 
two subordinate lodges of the Knights and Ladies of the Golden 
Star, thirteen subordinate lodges of the Knights of Honor, eighteen 
of the Knights of Pythias, three of the Knights of Columbia, four 
lodges of the order Der Khren Brueder, two councils in the Legion 
of Justice, thirty-nine lodges of the Orden Germania, nine subor- 
dinate lodges of the Ancient Order of Good Fellows, and a great 
many more lodges and benevolent organizations, the big German 
names of which it would be cruel to compel the reader to pronounce 
even mentally. . 
Then there are boating, rowing, yachting, and hunting clubs, 
chess clubs, fishing clubs, about one hundred pleasure and social 
clubs, nearly as many bowling clubs, some of them composed of 
both men and women; the Schuetzen Corps is represented by 
many organizations, and the butchers, confectioners, milk dealers, 
brewers, and working-men have military companies ; the working- 
men of nearly all the trades have organizations for the advance- 
ment of their industrial interests. Some of the smaller clubs on 
the east side of town are very curious. There is one called.the 
“ Humoristi¢al Gambrinians,” who, as may be supposed, combine 
much rude jollity with the consumption of beer. They have a 
modest club-room of their own, and the members sit around a 
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large table in the centre of the apartment. The organization is 
purely social; the members bring their wives and lady friends, 
and indulge in singing, dancing, and convivial good-fellowship. 
The fines imposed on members are decidedly peculiar.. If a 
member talks politics he is obliged to fill with beer a large silver 
tankard provided for the purpose; if he becomes the father of a 
girl baby he must pay the same penalty, while the addition of a 
son to his household will cost him a keg of beer. Another club 
is composed of immigrants from Westphalia, a locality noted, for 
the excellence of its hams. When a Westphalian goes to his old 
home he is sure to bring back with him a ham. Then he invites 
all his friends, their wives and families, to meet him at some hall 
or German restaurant on the east side, where they all enjoy them- 
selves, eating, drinking, and dancing. 

The Germans are fond of theatrical entertainments, and those 
who are able to understand English plays are liberal patrons of 
our American theatres. On account of this patronage the Ger- 
mans do not support more than one theatre where only their own 
language is spoken. In 1852 they had a small theatre called the 
Estasie Theatre, on Fourth Street, near Third Avenue. Then the 
Stadt Theatre, on the Bowery below Canal Street, was built in 
1858; about the same time the Germania Theatre was started in 
what is now Tammany Hall, on Fourteenth Street, near Third 
Avenue, under the management of Adolph Neuendorf. That en- 
terprise lasted until 1879, when the same manager had two sea- 
sons of German drama at the Star Theatre, the Stadt Theatre at 
the same time being under his management. 

The Old Bowery Theatre, on the west side of the Bowery below 
Canal Street, was taken by Mr. Gustav Amberg for a German 
theatre, the Thalia, in 1878, and, with the exception of one season, 
he has managed it ever since. 
change of bill, and the Thalia, the only German theatre in the city 
at present, has to contend against the opposition of the English- 
speaking theatres so largely attended by its patrons. The com- 
pany of the Thalia comes from abroad; really there are three 
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companies, aggregating one hundred and twenty persons. Re- 
hearsals are held morning and afternoon, daily. One branch of 
the company will play farces and light comedies, another branch 
tragedy, while a third will play dramas. The German star actor 
does not confine himself to one branch of the drama, but can act 
either “ tragedy, comedy, history, pastofal, pastoral-comical, histor- 
ical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pasto- 
ral, scene individual, or poem unlimited.” The work of these com- 
panies would be more burdensome were it not for the fact that 
nearly all the plays produced are standard dramas and have been 
played by the actors in theatres abroad for years. It is found 
impossible to get competent German actors in this country. 
There is no opening for them, no chance, such as the American 
actor has, to play in one city after another. The pay of the 
German actors ranges from $600 to $75 a month. The stars re- 
ceive very high salaries. Sonnenthal, who recently played a six- 
teen-night engagement at the Thalia, was paid one thousand 
dollars a night. Stars of lesser magnitude are paid from $200 
to $300 a night. 

The Thalia will seat one thousand seven hundred persons, and 
the ordinary prices of admission run from $1 50 for orchestra 
chairs to thirty-five cents for a seat in the gallery. 

The Germans take their pleasures in family groups. The father 
will bring his wife and all his grown-up children, and all will en- 
joy the play together. The same family spirit will be seen next 
door to the Thalia, in the Atlantic Garden, the largest beer garden 
and music hall in New York, where, night after night, two thou- 
sand Germans, who probably cannot afford to attend the theatre, 
sit with their wives and families, drink beer, and enjoy an instru- 
mental concert. 

It is said that a German theatre with cheaper prices, where 
melodrama can be played, is needed for the poorer class of the 
German population. There are thousands of Germans in New 
York who are debarred from theatrical amusements in their own 








The Germans demand a constant - 
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language on account of the prices charged. They are particularly 
fond of melodrama, and German dramatic literature is rich in that 
class of plays—plays which, maybe, have had their day in the old 
country, but which would be fresh and interesting to the Germans 
of New York. It is well to remember, in connection with the sub- 
ject, that the best actors of Germany are a well-trained body of 
men and women. The theatre in Berlin, under the management 
of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen (whose representative in this coun- 
try is the Baron de Grimm), has one of the best-trained dramatic 
companies in the world, and English actors of reputation have 
gained many hints from that quarter. Grand opera, as it is pro- 
duced in German at the Metropolitan Opera-house, can hardly be 
said to be an enterprise of the Germans. Of the seventy-three 
box-owners, fully nine-tenths are Americans, though the perform- 
ances are generally patronized by the best representatives of Ger- 
man society. 

In musical societies there will be found organizations to suit all 
tastes. The Musical Protective Union is the most important of 
these bodies. It was founded in 1863, has now twenty-five hun- 
dred members, including natives of England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and America. Its objects are benevolent and protective. 
The annual dues are four dollars, and to the fainily of a deceased 
member the sum of one hundred dollars is paid. Cases of indi- 
vidual distress are often relieved on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee on the sick, the Board of Directors having power to donate 
at one time not more than ten dollars. The society meets quar- 
terly, and strives to maintain a just scale of prices, adjusted from 
time to time to meet the changes in the profession. The society 
also guards its members against the dishonest practices of agents 
and theatrical managers. 

The rooms of the society are on Fourth Street, a few doors east 
of Third Avenue. The basements of most of the buildings on 
this side of the street are used as beer saloons: The location is 
called by musicians “the Wall Street of musical notes.” Here, 
every day, large groups of men may be seen on the sidewalk, 
some gesticulating earnestly over business matters of 
personal interest, others apparently waiting for the ar- 
rival of some friend, and others still looking as if they 
were there for idle gossip and to pass away the time. 
It is to this neighborhood that the dramatic agent 
comes when he wants a musician. It is here that 
the musician employed in some regular theatre finds a 
substitute to take his place for the night. This is 
the head-quarters for news of all sorts about music 
and musicians, The genial secretary of this society is 
an Irishman by birth, Mr. Lawrence O'Reilly, though he 
speaks German and several other languages like a na- 
tive. The Carl Sahm Club is made up of musicians 
who originally were members of the Musical Protective 
Union. It is composed entirely of Germans. The 
Balfe Club is composed entirely of English-speaking 
members, and was organized about three years ago. 
The Progressive Club is another society, with similar 
objects as to maintaining prices, etc., and is composed 
of members most of whom have been connected: with 
the other clubs. Besides these clubs, however, there 
are no less than a score of musical societies in: the 
metropolis. Nor must we overlook about fifty street 
bands of poor Germans, numbering from eight to ten 
| performers each, the members of which make music 
that is at least acceptable in the poorer quarters of 
the town. These bands probably earn between six and 
nine dollars a day. 





H Considering what Germans in ordinary life have been 
it, accustomed to in their own country, it must be said 


that their newspaper enterprises in New York city 
show healthy signs of literary life. There are printed 
i in German eight monthly publications, six semi-month- 
| ly, twenty-four weekly, six Sunday, three biweekly, and 
seven daily. The most important publication is the 
daily Staats-Zeitung, which was started as a weekly 
paper in December, 1834. It continued a weekly jour- 
nal for the period of eight years. In 1842 the propri- 
etors changed it to a tri-weekly, and in 1845 it became 
a daily paper. The great increase in German immi- 
gration in 1848, as a result of the Revolution, was a 
benefit to the paper, and after passing through. many 
financial trials, it was eventually a pecuniary success. 
Mr. Jacob Uhl, the proprietor, died in 1851, and the 
\ paper for a time was carried on by his widow, who, in 
| 1859, married Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, who for a time’ 
| had been employed in the counting-room of the jour- 
| nal, where he had shown exceptional ability. 
| When it is considered that the poorer class of Ger: 
mans in their own country are not in the habit, indeed 
! have no opportunity, to read newspapers, the progress 
of German newspapers in New York ought to be look- 
| ed upon with pride by those immediately interested. 
| In a German village there may be only half a dozen 
papers read, the readers being the pastor of the chureh, 
the school-master, the president of the village, and 
three or four rich persons. The poorer people go to 
the public inn, where they may have an opportunity of 
hearing the paper read by the school-master. In New 
York, now, journals devoted to literary, scientitic, 
and medical subjects are fairly supported, while the weekly edi- 
tion of the Staats-Zeitung finds its way into the homes of fifty 
thousand Germans in all parts of the country. The daily circula- 
tion of the same paper is about seventy thousand. : 

Another journal worthy of mention as showing German enter- 
prise is the Neuyorker Handels-Zeitung, which was established 
in 1851, and is the only German financial and commercial paper 
published in the United States. 

The career of Mr, Oswald Ottendorfer is full of romance and 
sensational interest. Born in Zittau, Moravia, in 1826, he spent 
-his youth at school, attended the University of Prague, and studied 
law at the University of Vienna. He was engaged in the outbreak 
against the Metternich government in 1848, and saw considerable 
exciting life as a revolutionist. He came to New York in 1850! 
and has been identified as a political force in most of the important 
campaigns of recent years. He is peculiarly happy-in dealing with 
his employés, having for some years given them, at the end of the 
year, ten per cent. of the amount of their salaries. This rule of 
distribution applies to all, from the editor-in-chief to the humblest 
compositor, Mrs. Anna Ottendorfer, who died April 1, 1884. 
will always be remembered for her benevolent enterprises among 
the Germans. In 1875 she started the Isabella Home for aged 
women in Astoria, naming the institution after one of her daugh- 
ters by her first husband. In 1881 she inaugurated a memorial 
fund for promoting the study of German in certain public schools, 
contributing at different times about fifty thousand dollars to this 
work. In 1882 she built the Woman’s Pavilion as an addition to 
the German Hospital on Fourth Avenue and Seventy-second Street. 
Nearly one hundred thousand dollars was spent on this wing and 
the furnishing of it. She was also largely interested in starting 
the German Dispensary and free reading-room on Second Avenue, 
between Eighth and Ninth streets. She also assisted numerous 
minor charitable enterprises. In 1883, a year before her death, 











she received a special decoration from the Empress of Germany. 








